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JOHN ORMSBY’S NARRATIVE. 


Among the earliest settlers in this place was John Ormsby, the father of | 
the Jate Oliver Ormsby, and of Mrs. Sidney Gregg. He was an Irishman | 
| by birth, had served some time in the British army, though in what station | 





we know not, was subsequently a teacher, and had travelled into several of | 
the States before coming here. 

He was in Philadelphia at the time of Braddock’s arrival in Virginia, and | 
intended to accompany him on his unfortunate expedition, but was prevents 
ed by sickness, Subsequently, however, he came here with General For- 
bes, was present, and rendered service at the building of Fort Pitt. He 
was an industrious, enterprising man, and kept the first ferry over the Mon- 
ongahela, from his house, one door south of Ferry street, and adjoining Sam- 
ple’s tavern, where the Virginia House now stands. He always bore the 
character of an honest, worthy citizen, and in his latter days, at least, was a 
pious man. Of his earlier life, we know nothing on this subject. 

Among the books which he left at his decease was one called « A Pros- 
pect of Futurity, in four dissertations on the nature and circumstances of 
the life to come: with a preliminary discourse on the natural and moral 
evidences of a future state, and an appendix. By ‘Thomas Broughton, 
Prebendary of Sarum, and Vicar of St. Mary, Redcliffe, and St. Thomas, 
in Bristol. Printed in London, in 1768.” 

Into this book Mr. Ormsby had introduced some sixty odd pages of his 
own notes, moral, religious, and histori¢al, and also a short sketch of his 
own life; a portion of this has been torn out. From what remains, we ex- 
tract what follows, premising, however, that we incline to differ with him 
in the opinion he expresses of Bouquet. 
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EXTRACT. | 

« About this time (February, 1755,) General Braddock and his formida- | 
ble army were daily expected to land in Virginia, and as I was known to 1 
have served in the British army (as above mentioned*), I was offered a | 
Captain’s Commission in the new levies, and to act as Adjutant. ‘To thisI || 
cheerfully assented, as a military life best suited my inclinations ; but alas! | 
man appoints, and God does as he thinks fit. Just as I was preparing my | 
uniform, &c , 1 was seized with a nervous fever and ague, with which I was | 
afflicted till the year 1758, being near three years ; so that all my golden | 
hopes vanished, 

«‘ At the last mentioned era, the savages were massacring the frontier 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, &c., so that an expedition was preparing 
against them, to be under the command of General Forbes. Now J thought | 
to have an opportunity of gratifying my fondness for military life, but my 
shattered constitution and ill state of health, still, like my evil genius, pre- | 
vented me. However, I put on a resolution of going to the frontiers in 
some capacity ; and if I gathered strength, to accept of a commission which 
was offered me by different States. Accordingly I set out for the Ohio, to | 
act as a Commissary of Provisions, which was a wretched employment, | 
provisions being so scarce that I could hardly supply the General’s table. | 
When the army arrived as far as ‘Turtle Creek, a council of war was held, | 
the result of which was, that it was impracticable to proceed, all the provi- || 
sions and forage being exhausted. On the General’s being informed of this, | 
he swore a furious oath that he would sleep in the Fort or in h—l the next | 
night. It was a matter of indifference to the old, emaciated General where 
he died, as he was carried on a litter the whole distance from Philade|phia, 
and back. You may judge the situation of near 3000 men, in the wilder- 
ness, 250 miles from the inhabited country. 

* About midnight a tremendous explosion was heard from the westward ; 
upon which old Forbes swore that the French magazine was blown up, 
either by accident or design, which revived our drooping spirits a little. 

“The above conjecture of the Head of Iron was verified by a deserter 
from Du Quesne, who said that the Indians who watched the march of the 
English army declared to the French that there were as many white people 
coming as there were trees in the woods. ‘This report so terrified the | 
‘French that they set fire to their magazines, barracks, &c., and pushed off | 
in their boats, some up and some down the Ohio, so that next morning we 
got peaceable possession of the remains of the Fort. 

The place had a most desolate appearance, as all the improvements made 
by the French had been burnt to the ground. You may judge our situation 
when I assure you that we had neither flour, meat nor liquor in store. ‘The 











* The portion of the Narrative relating to his services has been torn out.—ED. OLDEN TIME. 
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' brought in, and which our people devoured without bread or salt. ‘There 


wards the close of it, however, fresh troubles commenced. ‘The French | 
| in Canada began to raise an army at Niagara, to attack our small garrison 


} 

| 

{ . 
mandant, Col. Mercer, was informed by express that there were 1500 reg- | 

a | 

| 


| expected attack, an Indian fellow arrived from Niagara, informing Col. Mer- 
_ cer that General Johnson laid siege to Niagara, with a formidable English 
| army, so that the attack upon Fort Pitt was countermanded, and the French 
| and Indians ordered to return towards Niagara with the utmost haste. ‘This 
_ was done, and when they arrived within a day’s march of Niagara, the brave 
‘Irish General Johnson ordered an ambuscade to a difficult pass, through 


| taken, to the great joy of poor Ormsby and his associates, 


| fort, redoubts, &c., near where Du Quesne stood. I now had plenty of busi- 
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only relief offered was plenty of venison and bear meat, which our hunters 


the inhabited country, but the savages seized the most of them, and murder- 
ed the drivers, 

Our emaciated General Forbes was carried on his litter bed to Philadel- 
phia, where he died a short time after his arrival. He was a brave soldier, | 
but afflicted with acomplication of disorders. A few hours before his death 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
were several parcels of pack horses, loaded with provisions, coming up from | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he swore a great oath that he died contented, as he had got possession of | 
Fort Du Quesne, and made the damned French rascals run away, 


‘“‘ Very few incidents occurred during the early part of the year 1759. To- | 


(now called Fort Pitt), which was in an ill state for defence, when our com- 
ulars and a strong body of Indians at Venango, making ready fur an expe- | 
dition against our post, which would. attack us within three days, 

“This information, you may be sure, struck a panic into our people, 
being 300 miles from any aid, and surrounded by the merciless savages, 
from whom no expectation of merey was in view, but immediate destruc- 
tion by the tomahawk, or lingering starvation. 

“I must own I made my sincere application to the Almighty, to pardon 
my sins and extricate us from this deplorable situation. Our prayers were 
heard, and we extricated from the dreaded massacre : for the day before the 


which the above troops were to march, and thus they were all killed or 


“In the year 1760, General Stanwix appeared on the Ohio, atthe head 
of an army, with engineers, artificers, &c., with full power to build a large 


ness on hand, as I had charge of the provision branch, and engineer branch, 
as pay-master to the works, which I continued to transact until 1 unfortu- 
nately entered into the Indian trade, by the advice of the Indian Agent, Col. 
Croghan. 

“ At this time I had what I had been accumulating since I arrived in these 
western parts, a handsome sum of money, which, to my sorrow, I laid out 
for large quantities of Indian goods and pack horses, in which trade I had 
good success until 1763, when the savages murdered my clerks and people, 
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and robbed me of all my quelle, to a considerable value, and what was more 
grievous, left me in debt above fifteen hundred pounds to Philadelphia mer- 


chants. | 
* About the time the Indians murdered my clerks, they also laid siege to | 
the Fort, and as | had a house at Pittsburgh, and a few goods, in remnants, | 


&c.,1 chose to stay and help to defend it against the savages. ‘The Indians 
continued to block up the garrison for near three months, when Colonel | 
Bouquet was ordered to proceed to Pittsburgh with about 1500 men, part | 
regulars. ‘The Indians having early intelligence of his march, watched his 
movements very closely, till the army encamped on a dry ridge, within 
about thirty miles of Pittsburgh. Here the enemy had collected all their | 
forces, and attacked Bouquet’s army in a furious manner, confident that 
they would use him as they used Braddock eight years before. ‘The Eng- 
lish troops were in a wretched situation, as the Indians had very artfully | 
secured all the springs of water in the neighborhood, ‘'T'hus they (the Eng- | 
lish) fought all day withovi water, except what they sucked out of the tracks 
of beasts, as happily a small rain fell. As Bouquet in the beginning order- || 
ed an encampment to be made of the bags, saddles, &c., the Indians still | 
advanced that way, where the sick and wounded lay in a deplorable condi- | 
tion. In this desperate situation of the English army, a certain Captain 1 
Barret, who commanded a small detachment of Maryland volunteers, in- | 
| 
| 
| 





formed Bouquet that he and his army would be cut off, if they followed | 
that mode of fighting. Bouquet then agreed to his proposal, which was, | 
that a quick march should be ordered towards the breastwork, which would 
take up the attention of the savages, while two small squads should run | 
around them, and upon beating a flam, they should rush up and give them 
a general volley in the rear, which had the desired effect, for the Indians | 
were sure that a reinforcement attacked them. Being thus alarmed, they | 
broke, and yelped, and ran up the hills, being pursued by the English as far | 
as prudence would permit. ‘The army then commenced its march, and ar- 

rived safe at Pittsburgh next day, without being molested by the copper | 
gentry. If Captain Barret had not suggested the above mentioned move- | 
ment, the savages intended to storm the camp, and would very probably 
have massacred the chief part of the army. 

« At the time of the arrival of Bouquet at Fort Pitt there was not a pound | 
of good flour or meat there, so that if he had failed we would have starved 
or been tomahawked. Notwithstanding it was understood that our preser- 
vation was owing to Captain Barret, yet when Bouquet and his officers 
were regaling themselves in luxurious living not one of them offered the | 
brave New Englander a cup of cold water; nay, would not own that the 
victory was any way due to him. 

“I happily received a little relief by the escort, which I gladly shared 
with Barret, as I was formerly acquainted with him at Bedford. Bouquet, 
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like an artful, cowardly Swiss, as he was, accumulated the whole honor of | 
his success to his superior knowledge of tactics ; by which means he was 
promoted from a Lieutenant Colonel to a Brigadier. But he did not enjoy 
it long; for in a few months afier, he was ordered to a command to the 
southward, and died at St. Augustine, very little regretted.” 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

We publish the above extracts because they contain some few items of 
intelligence, by an eye witness, of the early transactions in this quarter. 
His statements in the main compare with those made by historians, but he | 
gives us an insight into the character of Gen. Forbes, which we never be- 





fore possessed. It is stated by Mr. Ormsby that Forbes was czrried on a 
| litter from Philadelphia and back. It seems hardly probable that a man so 
feeble would be entrusted with the command, and we rather incline to adopt 





| the statement of our correspondent (see page 265), that the complaint of | 
which he died grew upon him during the march.* 
We felt much reluctance in publishing Mr. Ormsby’s remarks about Col. | 
Bouquet, but could not see very clearly the propriety of suppressing them, 

| especially as others had seen and read them, and might have charged us 


| with partiality for Bouquet, had we acted otherwise than we have done. 


We do not mean to impeach the motives, or to doubt the veracity of Mr. 
| Ormsby, in the attack which he makes upon the memory of Col. Bouquet. 
Of Captain Barret we know nothing. He must have been his own trum- 
| peter, for it seems from Mr. Ormsby’s statement, that none of the oflicers 
| gave him credit for the suggestion of the mode of defeating the Indians.t 





i eee i 


|| * He seems to have been a most energetic man, of indomitable spirit, and the epithet, “ Head 


| of Iron,” applied to him by Mr. Ormsby, was probably in common use among his troops. 





t Bouquet was a foreigner, not even a British subject by birth, and no doubt, if he had misbe- | 
haved, we would have heard more about it. 
Even if Barret had euggested the movement by which victory was secured, Bouquet deserved | 





credit for adopting a good suggestion and executing it well and promptly. It was Braddock’s 
great misfortune not to have sufficient judgment to select and adopt the best advice. 
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TRADE AND PROSPECT OF TRADE ON THE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 


Tue following article upon this subject, addressed to the Earl of Hills- 
borough, then Secretary of State of the North American Department, in 
the year 1770, will probably interest some of our readers. No doubt they 
will be amused to contrast the speculations of 1770 with the realities of 


| 1847. Steam has already accomplished wonders in our valley, yet her 
| work is only half done. Even the most extravagant speculations of this 


year would probably fall short of the true state of the country in 1870. 

“No part of North America will require less encouragement for the 
production of naval stores, and raw materials for manufactories in Europe, 
and for supplying the West India Islands with lumber, provisions, &c., than 
the country of the Ohio; and for the following reasons : 

“ First, The lands are excellent, the climate temperate; the native 
grapes, silk worms, and mulberry trees, abound everywhere ; hemp, hops, 
and rye, grow spontaneously in the vallies and low lands ; lead and iron are 
plenty in the hills; salt springs are innumerable ; and no soil is better 
adapted to the culture of tobacco, flax, and cotton, than that of the Ohio. 

“« Second, The country is well watered by several navigable rivers, com- 
municating with each other; by which, and a short land carriage, the pro- 
duce of the lands of the Ohio can, even now (in the year 1772), be sent 
cheaper to the sea-port town of Alexandria, on the Potomac river, in Vir- 
ginia (where the troops of General Braddock landed), than any kind of 
merchandize is sent from Northampton to London. 


“ Third, The river Ohio is, at all seasons of the year, navigable with | 


large boats, like the west country barges, rowed only by four or five men; 
and from the month of February to April large ships may be built on the 
Ohio, and sent to sea, laden with hemp, iron, flax, silk, tobaeco, cotton, 
potash, &c. 

“ Fourth, Flour, corn, beef, ship-plank, and other useful articles, can be 
sent down the stream of the Ohio to West Florida, and from thence to the 
West India islands, much cheaper, and in better order, than from New 
York or Philadelphia to those islands. 

« Fifth, Hemp, tobacco, iron, and such bulky articles, may also be sent 
down the stream of the Ohio to the sea, at least 50 per cent. cheaper than 
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| these articles were ever carried by land carriage, of only sixty miles, in 
Pennsylvania, where wagonage is cheaper than in any other part of North 
America. 

| Sixth, The expense of transporting European manufactories from the 

| sea to the Ohio, will not be so much as is now paid, and must ever be paid, 

| to a great part of the countries of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland. 


| Whenever the farmers or merchants of the Ohio shall properly understand 
| 








the business of transportation, they will build schooners, sloops, &c., on 
| the Ohio, suitable for the West India or European markets; or, by having 
|| black walnut, cherry-tree, oak, &c., properly sawed for foreign markets, and 
formed into rafts in the manner that is now done by the settlers near the 
| upper parts of the Delaware, in Pennsylvania, and thereon stow their hemp, 
| iron, tobacco, &c., and proceed with them to New Orleans. 

“It may not, perhaps, be amiss to observe, that large quantities of flour 
| are made in the distant (western) counties of Pennsylvania, and sent by 


1 an expensive land carriage to the city of Philadelphia, and from thence ship- 
ped to South Carolina, and to East and West Florida, there being little or no 
| wheat raised in those provinces. 
| “The river Ohio seems kindly designed by nature as the channel through 
|| which the two Floridas may be supplied with flour ; noteonly for their com- 
| | mon consumption, but also for carrying on an extensive commerce with Ja- 
| maica, and the Spanish settlements in the bay of Mexico. Millstones in 
|| abundance are to be obtained in the hills near the Ohio ; and the country is 
| every where well watered, with large and constant springs and streams for 
} grist and other mills. 
|| “The passage from Philadelphia to Pensacola is seldom made in less 
} than a month, and fifty shillings per ton, freight, (consisting of sixteen bar- 
_rels) is usually paid for flour, &c., thither. Boats carrying 800 or 1000 
| barrels of flour may go in about the same time frum Pittsburgh as from 
Philadelphia to Pensacola, and for half the above freight. ‘The Ohio mer- 
chants would be able to deliver flour, &c., there, in much better order than 
from Philadelphia, and without incurring the damage and delay of the sea, 
and charge of insurance, &c., as from thence to Pensacola. 

“This is not mere speculation, for it is a fact, that about the year 1746 
there was a great scarcity of provisions at New Orleans; and the French 
settlements at the Illinois, small as they then were, sent thither in one win- 
ter upwards of eight hundred thousand weight of flour.” 
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LORD DUNMORE’S WAR. 


This was the last war in which Americans were engaged as the subjects | 
of the King of Great Britain, and, although one of the wings of the army | 


proceeded from this place, yet Pennsylvanians had no partinit. ‘There 
was at that time existing not only a bitter feeling arising out of the boundary 
question, but also heart-burnings excited by the greater enterprise and ac- 
tivity of Pennsylvanians engaged in the Indian trade. 

In 1770, at the meeting of the Indians with Washington, at Colonel 


Croghan’s, as stated at page 419 of this publication, the greater interest | 


of Pennsylvania in the Indian trade is admitted. No doubt the controversy 
about the boundary was embittered by this rivalry in the struggle for that 
trade, and this conflict of rival interests is only an example of what collisions 
might be expected continually to occur had we not a National Government 
to conduct our relations with foreign nations and the Indian tribes, and a 


National Judiciary to adjudicate controversies between the citizens of the | 


different States. 


Looking, therefore, as we do upon the exact condition of affairs here | 


about the time of Dunmore’s war, as a matter of deep interest to every 
patriot and as a valuable lesson to every American statesman, we have con- 





cluded to give liberal extracts from contemporaneous letters and other pub- |, 


lications before giving a brief history of the war itself. 
In selecting these articles we will carefully avoid anything like party or 
State bias, and let Virginians as well as Pennsylvanians speak for themselves. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ALEX. McKEE, &SQ., AGENT FOR INDIAN 
AFFAIRS AT FORT PITT, DATED JUNE 10, 1774. 

«You must, ere this, be acquainted with the critical situation of this 
country ; the unhappy disturbances which have lately arose between the 
Virginians and the natives, the event of which still continues doubtful 
whether matters will be brought to a general rupture or accommodation. 
Hostilities, however, have been committed on both sides, but at present 
there seems to be a cessation. Some wise interposition of Government is 
truly necessary, and would undoubtedly restore peace; without it it is 
impossible, and thousands of the inhabitants must be involved in misery 
and distress. But to do the Indians justice, they have given great proofs 
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of their pacific disposition, and have acted with more moderation than those | 
who ought to have been more rational, a few Mingoes and Shawanese ex- | 


cepted, who have been long refractory. ‘There are more effectual means 
of chastising them for their insolence and perfidy than by involving the 


defenceless country in a war, which there is too much reason to fear, at this | 


time, will become general, and which must inevitably be the destruction of 
this country.” 


DEVEREUX SMITH TO DR. SMITH. 
“ Pittsburgh, June 10, 1774. 
“Sir: [I returned to this place the 11th of May, and found my family 


in the greatest confusion, owing to the appearance of an Indian war, and |, 


the tyrannical treatment they received from Dr. Conolly in my absence. | 
Before I was illegally taken from my family the 10th of April, I understood | 


from some of the Shawanese Chiefs, at a Council with Mr. McKee, the 
Indian Agent under Sir William Johnson, that they were much dissatisfied 
at the rapid progress the Virginians had made down the Ohio in settling 
the lands below the purchase, viz: below Sciota river, which they looked 
upon as a great encroachment on their liberties and properties ; they also 
expressed their surprise to see a number of armed men assembled at this 
place, with their colors, at different times, making a warlike appearance, 
and said, that after the first muster of the 25th of January, some of the militia 
fired on them at their camps near the mouth of the Sawmill Run. 

“These Shawanese Chiefs were sent for by Mr. Croghan last summer, 


and came here about the 25th of December, and remained here till the Ist 


of April, during which time they often complained to the inhabitants of this 
place that Mr. Croghan had sent for them to do business, and kept them in 
great distress for want of provisions and clothing ;; upon which the inhabi- 
tants were at some expense supplying them during their stay, and when 


they were going home made a collection of goods for them, in order to send | 


them off satisfied. 
“On the 15th of April, Mr. William Butler sent off a canoe loaded with 
| goods for the Shawanese Towns, and on the 16th it was attacked about 


forty miles from here by three Cherokee Indians, who had waylaid them | 
on the river bank. ‘They killed one white man and wounded another, and | 
athird made his escape. ‘They plundered the canoe of the most valuable | 


| part of the cargo and made off; but as they were Cherokees, we were sure 
| they did this for the sake of plunder alone, therefore thought no more of it 
than the loss. As Mr. Butler was under the necessity of sending people to 
assist in bringing his peltry from the Shawanese ‘T’owns, he sent off another 
canoe on the 24th of April, in care of two Indians, who were well known 
to be good men, and two white men. On the 27th, about ninety miles 


from here, they were fired upon from shore, and both the Indians were 
2 
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| killed, by Michael Cresap and a party he had with him; they also sealped 
the Indians. Mr. Cresap then immediately followed the above mentioned 


Shawanese Chiefs some small distance lower down, where they were en- 
camped, and fired upon them, killed one and wounded two more. The 
Indians fled to the Delaware ‘Towns, which were the nearest, and are greatly 
exasperated at this treatment, as they did not expect any such thing from 
the English. About that same time, a party headed by one Greathouse 
barbarously murdered and sealped nine Indians at the house of one Baker, 
near Yellow Creek, about filty-five miles down the river. Owing to these 
cruelties committed by Cresap and Greathouse, the inhabitants of Rackoon 
and Wheeling fled from that settlement, and are chiefly gone to Virginia. 
After Cresap had been guilty of these crue!ties, he returned to Maryland, 
but has since come back with a party of men. Cresap wrote to Conolly 
and Mr. McKee, threatening that if they did not give them security that the 
Indians would not do any mischief for six months that he, Cresap, would 
immediately proceed to commit further hostilities against the Indians. On 
the 21st of April, Conolly wrote a letter to the inhabitants of Wheeling, 
telling them that he had been informed by good authority that the Shawanese 
were ill disposed towards white men, and that he therefore required and 
commanded them to hold themselves in readiness to repel any insults that 
might be offered by them. ‘This letter fell into the hands of Cresap, and 
he says that it was in consequence of this letter and the murder committed 
by the Cherokees on Mr. Butler’s people, that he committed the hostilities 
above mentioned. 


“Tam informed, that on the 6th day of May, Mr. Croghan sent Captain 


| 


White Eyes, (one of the Indian Chiefs,) in company with some of our 


|| traders, to acquaint the Shawanese and Delawares that the outrages which 


had been committed by some of our ill disposed white people, were with- 


| : ‘ 
| out the least countenance from Government. ‘This Indian promised to use 


| his best endeavors to accommodate matters, and returned the 24th of May, 


\| and brought with him ten white men, who had been protected by the Dela- 


! wares eight days, in their towns, and guarded safe to this place. He also 


| 
| 


| brought a speech from the Delawares, from which we have great reason to 


|| believe they are not inclined for war. We also believe that they will en- 


| deavor to preserve the lives of the traders that are now amongst the Sha- 


an answer to a speech sent to them by Mr. Croghan upon this occasion, in 
| which he signifies that the Shawanese are all warriors, and will not listen 
| to us until they have satisfaction of us for what injuries they have received 
| from the Virginians, &c. 

“ White Eyes informs us that a Mingo man called Logan, (whose family 








Shawanese ‘Town traders at the Canoe Bottom, on Hockhocking Creek, 





| wanese. He also brought from the Shawanese Chief called the Hardman | 


had been murdered in the number,) had raised a party to cut down the | 


| 
| 
| 
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where they were pressing their peltry; but we have heard since that the 
Shawanese have taken them under their care, until matters are further set- 


tled, but God knows what fate they have met with. We hope tley are | 


still alive, and if it be so they have a chance to come in, if the outrageous 
behaviour of the Virginians do not preventthem. ‘The sixth of this month 
we had an account from Muddy Creek (empties into the river Monongahela 


near Cheat river), that the Indians had killed and sealped one white man, | 


his wife, and three children, and that three more of the same man’s children 


were missing, and this has since been confirmed. We suppose this to be Lo- | 
gan’s party, and that they will do more mischief before they return. About the | 
20th of May, one Campbell, lately from Lancaster, was killed and sealped | 
near Newcomer’s ‘Town, and one Proctor, at Wheeling, by a party of | 


Shawanese and Mingoes. 


“The Virginians in this part of the country seem determined to make war | 
with the Indians atany rate. ‘The one half of this country is ruined to all | 
intents and purposes, which, a few months ago, was in a flourishing way. || 
Conolly has embodied upwards of one hundred men, and will have this fort | 


in good order ina short time. He is gathering in all the provisions he can 
possibly get from the country, which, he says, will be paid for by the gov- 
ernment of Virginia. ‘The militia here, by Conolly’s orders, shoot down 


the cattle, sheep and hogs belonging to the inhabitants, as they please, They | 


also press horses, and take by force any part of our property they think 
proper, and tell us that they have authority so to do; therefore you may 


| judge of our situation at present. Before I returned from Virginia, about 


the 5th day of May, Mr. Conolly sent an armed guard of men to my house, 
who attempted to take away a quantity of blankets and bags by force. Mr. 
William Butler, who lived at my house at that time, had a great dispute in 





defence of my property, and put them out with great difficulty, on which | 


they complained to Conolly, who immediately despatched a party of twelve 


men to the house, in order to put their villainous scheme in execution, on | 
which my wife locked her doors. Conolly came at the same time, and be- | 
gan to abuse Mr. Butler and my wife. [le also threatened to send Mr. | 


' Butler to Virginia in irons, and to take every farthing’s worth of his proper- 


ty from him; damned my wife, telling her the same, and that he would let 
her know that he commanded there, &c., &e. 

“June 12. Mr. Conolly purposes to march from this place to-morrow 
with two hundred men, to build a stockade fort at Wheeling Creek, and 
another near Hockhocking Creek ; and says he will send parties, at the 


| same time, against the Shawanese Town; and [am of opinion that they 
| will make no distinction betwixt Shawanese and Delawares, as they are de- 


termined to have a general war. Mr. Croghan has set off this morning to 


| Williamsburg, as he says, to represent the state of this country to Lord 


Dunmore and Council, as also to acquaint them of Mr. Conolly’s rash con- 


| 


' 
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| duct at this place, which he seems to disapprove of. We are this day in- | 








formed that the three children before mentioned, that were missing near 
Muddy Creek, were found dead, and sealped, and two other men, in sight 
of a fort that is lately built on Dunkard Creek, up the Monongahela, all 
supposed to be done by Logan’s party. ‘The inhabitants of the town are 
busily employed in stockading it round about, yet have no reason to expect 


anything better than ruin and destruction.” 


ARTHUR ST. CLAIR TO GOVERNOR PENN. 

« Ligonier, June 22, 1774. 
“Sir: In my last I informed you of Mr. Croghan setting out for Wil- 
liamsburg, since which | had a letter from him from his own house. He 
therein informed me that he found the country so much alarmed at his going 


down, that he chose to return, and trust his business to letters, and desired | 


to see me as soon as possible. Accordingly 1 set out for Pittsburgh the 


17th instant, and had the happiness to find two of the principal traders ar- | 


rived there with a great quantity of peltry, and that they had been conduct- 
ed there by some of the Shawanese Chiefs, and that the rest of the traders, 
with their horses and skins, were got as far as the Newcomer’s ‘Town, under 


the protection of another Shawanese party. 


«The traders inform us that thev have met with no ill treatment from the | 


Shawanese ; but, on the contrary, they were at the greatest pains to pro- | 


tect them from the Mingoes, who had suffered most from the white people, 
and who came to their town several times, with the intention to murder 


them, It seems they did not think it prudent to bring the Shawanese to | 


Pittsburgh, but conducted them from some distance below that place, through 
the woods to Colonel Croghan’s, Mr, Conolly ordered out a party of 
forty men to make them prisoners, as he says. 


“The people of the town were alarmed at seeing a party march out the 


route they took, and suspected they were intended to.attack a party of our | 


people stationed at the Bullock Pens, about seven miles from thence, which 


it seems has some time been threatened, and acquainted me with what they 


feared. I immediately waited on Mr. Conolly, and insisted, in direct terms, 


| he should tell me if he had any such design. He assured me he had not, | 


but that, as the Shawanese had committed depredations on his Majesty’s | 


subjects, he had ordered out that party to make those prisoners who had 


escorted the traders; and that might have been his real intention ; but lam _, 


convinced those who were to put it in execution would not have made pris- | 
. . . . 
oners. We put it out of their power to do either, by sending them over | 


the river. 


“ Your Honor will judge from this circumstance that the crew about Fort | 
Pitt (now Fort Dunmore), are intent on a war, for were not that the case, | 
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honor, generosity, gratitude, every manly principle, must have prompted 
them to be kind, and afford protection to those poor savages, who had risk- 
ed their own lives to preserve the lives and property of their fellow-sub- 
jects; but why need I mention this circumstance ; one at least as strong is, 
that Johu Drinning, who publicly acknowledged, or rather boasted, of hav- 
ing killed the Indians, with Mr. Cresap, is one of Mr. Connolly’s Lieuten- 
ants, ang is at the present time out somewhere with the command of a par- 
ty to take scalps, from friends I suppose ; a murderer, I am sure, will never 
meet an enemy on fair terms. 

«‘T mentioned something of a condolence in my last, and as the Shawanese 
were up, I suffered myself to be persuaded by Mr. Croghan to collect a 
small present of goods for that purpose, which was on Sunday morning 
to have been divided and sent to the three nations, the Six Nations, Shaw- 
anese. and Delawares : but Mr, Connolly’s frolic prevented itthat day. Next 
morning, the Indians, being some Six Nations, and some Delewares, were 
brought down to Mr. Croghan’s, and were shown the condolence, and ae- 
quainted that it was ordered for them by you, and that when their Chiefs 
arrived they would be spoken to, and the present delivered, and a messenger 
was sent after the Shawanese to acquaint them likewise. As the Indians 
themselves made a distinction betwixt us and our neighbors, it may perhaps 
be a means of keeping peace in our quarter at least. I hope your Honor 
will not be offended at my taking this upon myself. The value of the goods 
is but trifling, not exceeding thirty or forty pounds, I have inclosed a list 
of them, but the person from whom I got them neglected to aflix the prices. 

“Whatever may be Mr. Croghan’s real views, I am certain he is hearty 
in promising the general tranquility of the country ; indeed, he is indefati- 
gable in endeavoring to make up the breaches, and does, I believe, see his 
mistake in opposing the interests of your Government; and I doubt not 
but a very little attention would render him as serviceable as ever. Real 
friendship you must not expect, for, by his interest alone he is regulated, 
yet he may be useful, as by and by you will probably want to make another 
purchase. I purposely gave him an 0};-portunity of opening a correspon- 
dence with me, which he embraced, and irom what I can see, he would be 
glad to be on better terms with your oflicers than he has been ; but this is 
only conjecture. 

“ With this, your Honor will receive an extract from Mr. McKee’s jour- 
nal of all the transactions with the Indians, from the beginning of the trou- 
bles, as also another of Mr. Connolly’s advertisements. I know not well 
what he means by it, but I believe his design is to distress the Indian trade.” 


EXTRACT TAKEN FROM A JOURNAL OF INDIAN TRANSACTIONS. 
“ May 1,1774. Information having been given that sundry depredations t 
had been committed upon several Indian parties going down the river from | 
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this place, by the white inhabitants settled upon the Ohio, near Wheeling 
and Yellow Creek, the following Message was despatched to King Custolo- 
ga, Captains White Eyes and Pipe, and such other Chiefs as were most 
contiguous to this place : 

«+ BreTuren : We are under the necessity, from some disagreeable in- 


telligence which we have just received, of calling upon your immediate at- | 


tendance at this place, where we shall have things of importance to com- 
municate to you, which intimately concerns the welfare of us both. This 
will be sufficient, we expect, to induce your speedy appearance here, as de- 
lays, upon this occasion, may be attended with the most dangerous conse- 
quences,’ (A string of white wampum.) 

«“ May 3. A meeting held at Colonel Croghan’s house, at which was 
present Captain Connoily, the Commandant of the militia, and several in- 
habitants of Pittsburgh, with Goyasutha, the White Mingo, and a deputa- 
tion of the Six Nation Indians, who were here upon their way with speech- 
es from Sir William Johnson to the Hurons and Wabash Confederacy. 

«+ BreTuren: We are sorry to inform you that we have lately received 
accounts of some outrages being committed upon several of your people 
going down the Ohio, by some ill disposed white persons settled upon it; 
and we take the earliest opportunity of making you acquainted with what 
we have heard, in oider to convince you that we discountenance so barbar- 
ous a breach of friendship with you, and we assure you that it has not been 
done with the intent or knowledge of Government, and we make no doubt 


| your brother, the Governor of Virginia, when he becomes fully acquainted 


with the circumstances of the unhappy loss you have sustained in so many 


| | 











of your people, that he and his wise men will fall upon the most salutary || 


measures of doing you every justice that can be expected. In the mean 


time we have to recommend to you, in the most earnest manner, your af- 


| fording every assistance in your power to accommodate this unfortunate 


breach which has happened, as you must be sensible that a general war be- 
tween us must be attended with the greatest calamity on both sides.’ (A 
belt of wampum.) 

«« After some time they returned for answer : 

** BreTHREN : (the English) We have considered what you have said to 
us, and as the Chiefs of the Delawares are expected in this night, or to- 


| morrow, we will consult with them, and then know what reply to make. 


|, But you may depend upon it, that we shall do everything in our power to 

| keep things quiet, which we make no doubt can be done, from the general 
|| peaceable disposition of our own people, provided you will be strong upon 
| your parts, in preventing your rash people from commencing any further 


! 
j 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 


\ 


| 
| 


_ hostilities upon the Indians.’ (A string of wampum.) 


“ May 4. Arrived, Captain White Eyes, Pipe, and Samuel Compass, 
brother to one of the Delaware Indians lately murdered in the traders’ canoe, 
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with several other Chiefs and principal men of the Delawares. ‘The same 
evening they proceeded to the Six Nation Village, at Pine Creek, in order 
to consult with the Chiefs there, and be informed of what had already pass- 
ed between them and us. 

‘«* May 5. At a Condolence held with the Six Nations, Delawares, Shaw- 
anese, Munsies, Mohigans, and ‘Twightwees, who are the several Nations 





that have been sufferers in the late unfortunate disturbances, present : 
“ Captain Connolly, Commandant, and a number of other gentlemen. 





“Six Nation [nprans.—Guyasutha, White Mingo, and the Six Nation 
Deputies as before mentioned, with a number of other Chiefs, and princi- | 





| 
pal men. | 
«“ Detawarts.—Captains White Eyes, Pipe, Keykewenum, and Samuel | 
Compass, with a number of other Indians of that Nation. | 

«¢ BreTHREN : It was with the deepest concern that we informed you two | 


days :go of the late unhappy death of some of your friends, and it adds | 


| much to our grief upon this occasion, when we consider that some of our 


_ heart as formerly, when no evil disturbed you rminds.’ (A string tu each | 


| 
| 
rash, inconsiderate people, have been accessory thereto. We condole with | 
you, and bewail the misfortunes you have suffered, and as a testimony of our | 
sincerity, we deliver you these strings of wampum.’ (A string to each Na- ] 
tion.) | 
«“« BreTuren: We wipethe tears from your eyes, and remove the grief || 
which this melancholy circumstance may have impressed upon your hearts, | 
that you may be enabled to look upon your brethren (the English) with the | 
same friendship as usual, and listen to them with the like goodness of 


Nation.) 
“¢ BretHren: We now collect the bones of your deceased people, and 


| wrap them up in those goods which we have prepared four that purpose, 


———— 


and we likewise inter then, that every remembrance of uneasiness upon || 
this heap ma, be extinguished and also buried in oblivion.’ (Delivered a | 
condolence present.) 1 

“¢ Breturen: We have now, conformably to your custom, condoled with ! 
you in the usual manner upon such occasions ; and we are to request some | 


_ of your Chiefs present, who have the most influence with the distant tribes | 


to proceed io them with the greatest expedition with what you have now i 
heard, as it is highly necessary that we should be made acquainted without || 
delay, with the result of their councils upon the present circumstances of || 
affairs, as well as it may be useful for them to be informed of our senti- | 
ments thereupon; and that the stroke they have received, is not only con- | 
trary to the judgment of every wise man amongst us, but all authority, 
which consequently will be exerted to do them justice; therefore, these 
facts ought to have great weight in their determination at this time; and as 
a further proof of our uprightness towards them, two of the gentlemen | 
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here present will accompany you in the execution of this good work.’ (A 
string of wampum.) 

«“ Captain Conolly then addressed the Indians as follows: 

“+ BretTuren: | am very sorry to find that a dispute has happened be- 
tween our people and yours, which has baen attended with bad conse- 
quences to both parties. You ought to be certain, brothers, that our wise 
men had no act or part in what has happened, and that it was entirely 
owing to the folly and indiscretion of our young people, which you know, 
like your own young men, are unwilling to listen to good advise. As to 
the particulars of what has happened, we yet do not know; we are sure, 
however, that people are killed on both sides, but we hope, as the dispute 
happened only between the young and foolish people, that it will not en- 
gage our wise men ina quarrel in which none of us had a part. It is, 
however, brothers, very unlucky that any difference should have happened 
between us at this time, as the great Headman of Virginia and all his wise 
people are just coing to meet together to counsel about the settling in this 
country, bought from you, the Six Nations, and to give orders to their 
young men, which may come to be your neighbors, to be kind and friendly 
towards you. And, likewise, | expect they will buy goods to clothe your 
old people and children, to brighten the chain of friendship between us, 
and to convince you that we will be as friendly towards you as your late 
neighbors from Pennsylvania were. And, therefore, | desire you, brothers, 
not to listen to what some lying people may tell you to the contrary, for 
although we are always: ready to fight our enemies, yet we will show our 
true and steady friendship upon every occasion when neceesary.’ (A string 
of wampum.) 

* Captain White Eyes, on behalf of the indians present, made the follow- 
ing answer: 

“¢ BRETHREN: (the English,) We have heard with satisfaction the sev- 
eral speeches you have now delivered to us, and we return you our sincere 
thanks for the friendship and concern you have been pleased to express for 
us upon this occasion; we cannot doubt of your uprightness towards us, 
and that the mischief done to us, has been done contrary to your intent and 
desire, which we believe has arose entirely from the evil minded persons 
who have been the perpetrators of it; therefore it is incumbent upon us to 
aid you with our best assistance. As the great and good work of peace 
has been established between us, by the labor and pains of our greatest 


and wisest men, it ought not to be disturbed by the folly or imprudence of 


any rash people whatever, who, hereafter, refusing to pay due obedience 
to good advice, or offering to slip their hands from the chain of friendship, 
it will be our duty to chastise, should not those examples of violence before 


_ their eyes have this effect, Brethren, I will carry your messages to the 


other Nations ; they are intended for myself, as it is too serious to be trifled 
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with, or boys to be employed on; it is the happiness of ourselves, our 
women and children, and everything dear to us, that we are endeavoring to 
preserve. ‘Therefore there can be no doubt that I shall speak my senti- 


ments fully and truly to all Nations upon it.’ (A large string of white 


wampum.) 
“ Guyasutha then returned Captain White Eyes thanks on behalf of the 


| Six Nations present, and told him, as he had delivered their sentiments fully 


in the foregoing speech, it was needless for them to say anything more upon 


- the subject, but desire him to be strong in restoring the tranquility of the 
| country, and that one of his people should accompany him in this good un- | 
| dertaking. 


« May 9. A speech delivered by several Chiefs, Six Nations and Del- 


|| awares : 


“+ BreTureNn: (the Governor of Virginia,) No doubt you have been in- 


| formed by the officer commanding et this place of the misfortunes which 
| have lately happened in this country. And we now declare to you, as well 
| as to all our brothers (the English), that we had no suspicion of so much 


mischief being done, as we have always on our parts made it our constant 
study to promote the peace subsisting between our brethren (the English) 
and us, and we also assure you that we still continue to preserve that chain 


| of friendship ; and we hope that such of you, our brethren, the white peo- 
| ple, who are in authority, will do everything in your power to prevent your 
_ rash people from committing further hostilities upon us. 


«¢Brorner: We have to request you in a particular manner to be 


| strong, and consider what may be best to be done with those flagrant offend- 
| ers of our peace. 


* As to us, we have the satisfaction to inform you that we have received 


| a message from the Lower Towns, informing us that all the Indians there 
_Temained quiet, and that they have submitted the loss they have sustained 
_ to the candor and justice of your wise people.’ (A belt.) 


“« May 16. A message delivered by five principal men of the Delawares 


| from Custaloga : 


“*BreTuren: (the English,) 1 have received your several messages 
| Since the outrages committed upon the Indians, and with respect to my peo- 
| ple, I assure you that we are perfectly well pleased with them. Our young 


| men are following their employment as usual, relying entirely upon your 
| sincerity, and the hopes of your great men doing everything in their power 
to redress the breach in our friendship ; therefore, we have also to hope 
| that what you have said to us upon this head comes from your hearts, and 


not with a design to amuse or deceive us, as we are upon our parts heartily 


| disposed to preserve the strictest friendship with you.’ (A string.) 
“ May 17. ‘Broruer: (Custaloga,) We are glad to find by your mes- | 
sage that you and your tribe are so well satisfied with our endeavors to | 
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| reconcile the bad conduct of some rash, unthinking people, so injurious to 


the peace subsisting between you and us. ‘The measures, however, as well 
as concern, we have shown you upon this occasion, must be sufficient to 


brethren, and although the folly of a few individuals have given you some 


| cause of complaint, yet the general conduct of your brethren (the English) 


towards you must evince to you their sincerity as well as justice.’ (A 
string.) 

“ May 21. Arrived, two messengers from Newcomer’s Town, and de- 
livered the following speech in writing : 

‘ Newcomer's Toun, May 13, 1774. 

‘This day assembled in Council, King Newcomer, Captain Kill Buck, 
and ‘Thomas McKee, together with several other chief men of the Dela- 
wares, They have received a speech from John Thompson they did not 


' approve of ; and they now thought proper to acquaint their brothers at Fort 


| convince you of the desire we have to live in amity with all our Indian | 


Pitt of him, and would be very glad that our brothers would not take any | 


notice of what he has to say to them, as he only speaks of himself, and | 
there was none of us present; so we would be glad that our brothers of | 


Pennsylvania and Virginia would not hear his speech. He tells us that he 
will speak to our brothers of Pennsylvania, that they should speak to the 


| people of Virginia, and give them some physic to drink that will bring them 
| to their senses again. ‘This is what he has to say, but we hope that our 


brothers will not take any notice, or think anything of it, as he cannot speak | 


| for us all, 


«¢'l'o our brothers Colonel Croghan, Captain McKee, and Captain | 


Conolly.’ 

«“ Returned the following answer : 

** May 21. ‘Breturen: (Chiefs of the Delawares,) We received your 
speech of the 13th instant, by the two messengers you sent us, and we ree 


turn you thanks for putting us on our guard against the bad man you have | 


mentioned in it (though he was I:nown to us before), and you may be | 
assured that we shall not pay any regard to what he says to us, or to any | 


other man that does not come with sufficient authority from you. Breth- 
ren, we desire you to be strong, and speak to your grand children, the Shaw- 
anese, and let them know that any unruly conduct of theirs at this time will 


only produce more fatal consequences than has already happened, and that | 
the number of people who yet desire to live and preserve the peace of this | 


country are far superior to those bad people who desire the contrary, s0 


that if they study their real interest they will not delay to inform us of their | 
1} 
! 


} 
| 
1 


sentiments, as they must be convinced that our whole country are now 
collected in bodies, and waiting to hear from them. Brethren, we desire 
your young men may be informed that we shall be glad to see them come 
here and trade as usual.’ (A string.) 
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« May 25. White Eyes, after delivering the condolence speeches to the 
Delawares, at the Newcomer’s ‘Towa, received the following answer, direct- 
ed to their brethren, the English : 

«“¢ BreTuren: Weare glad to receive your messages now delivered to us 
by Captain White Eyes upon the late disturbances which have happened 





between our young men, and we return you thanks for the speedy measures 


you have taken to speak to us upon it. We gre entirely satisfied upon this 
account, and banish everything which could give us uneasiness from our 
hearts, as you desire us, and we likewise request that you will do the same, 
that nothing may remain upon either side to discontent us. (A string.) 


“«BreTuren: We have too great a regard for the ancient friendship | 


established between you and us, and which has so long subsisted between | 


our forefathers, to suifer the conduct of foolish men to have any bad effeet 


upon it, or to weaken our good intentions in the least, so as to Joosen our | 


hands from the hold we have of it; therefore we do not look towards the 
evil that has been done, with any resentment in our minds, but with a de- 


sire to have it buried in oblivion, as well as everything else which has an | 


appearance of disturbing our future tranquility. Be strong, brethren, and 
think favorably of our peace, as we do, and we shall be too powerful for 
any bad people, who are not inclined to listen to or preserve it as we do. 


Brethren, when our wise people concluded the peace which subsists betweeen | 


| us, it was mutually agreed between them, that though probably we might 
lose people on both sides by the rashness or folly of bad men, that it ought 


not, nor should not, have any evil effect upon the amity settled by them, and || 


this is still what we adhere to. Brethren, last of all spoke to our grand- 
children, the Shawanese, upon this head, and desired them to keep their 
young, imprudent men from doing mischief, and this advice we have again 
given them at this time. (A belt.) 

“¢BretTHren: The road which you have cleared between vou and us, 


we now, by this string of wampum, upon our parts, remove every obstacle | 


that may impede our travelling it with satisfaction, and we desire that our 
|| young men may be permitted to continue their trade as usual. ‘Those white 
| people who are in our towns, to the number of eleven, you will see in afew 
| days, who are going to Pittsburgh under the protection of your brethren the 
| Delawares, and as soon as matters wear a more favorable aspect, we shall 
|| expect them to return to our town.’ (A string.) 
} *“ The Shawanese then delivered the following answer to the condolence 
| Speeches and message sent them : 

‘‘* BRoTHERs : (Captain Conolly, Mr. McKee, and Mr. Croghan,) We 
| have received your speeches by White Eyes, and as to what Mr. Croghan 
| and Mr. McKee says, we look upon it all to be lies, and perhaps what you 
| Say may be lies also; but as it is the first time you have spoken to us, we 
| listen to you, and expect that what we may hear from you will be more 
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confined to truth than what we usually hear from the white people. It is | 


you who are frequently passing down and up the Ohio, and making settle- 
ments upon it, and as you have informed us that your wise people were 
met together to consult upon this matter, we desire you to be strong, and 
consider it well. 

««¢ Breturen: We see you speak to us at the head of your warriors, 
who you have collected together at sundry places upon this river, where we 
understand they are building forts, and as you have requested us to listen to 
you, we will do it, but in the same manner that you appear to speak to us, 


| Our people at the Lower ‘Towns have no Chiefs amongst them, but are all, 
| warriors, and are also preparing themselves to be in readiness, that they may 


be better able to hear what you have to say. 

«“ You tell us not to take any notice of what your people have done to 
us ; we desire you likewise not to take any notice of what our young men 
may now be doing, and as no doubt you can command your warriors when 
you desire them to listen to you, we have reason to expect that ours will 
take the same advice when we require it, that is, when we have heard from 
the Governor of Virginia. 

«¢Breturen: (of Pennsylvania,) It is some years ago since we had the 
satisfaction to see you at Pittsburgh, when you came there to renew the 
ancient friendship that subsisted between our forefathers ; and it gave us 


| great pleasure to assist you in the great work, when the path was opened 








between you and us, and we now tell you that your traders who have trav- 
elled it, shall return the same road in peace, and we desire our grandfathers, 
the Delawares, to be strong in conducting them safe to you.’ (A string.) 

“ May 26. ‘The Indians expressing a desire of hearing their brethren of 
Pennsylvania speak to them, Captain St. Clair, on behalf of that Province, 
addressed them as follows : 

«¢ BreTHReN: (Six Nations and Delawares,) We have heard your good 
speeches, and I am come from your brother of Pennsylvania to thank you 
for the care and pains you have taken to preserve the general peace. We 
are determined todo all in our power to maintain the friendship that subsists 
between us and our brethren the Six Nations and Delawares entire ; but as 
our people are alarmed at what has happened with the Shawanese, we 
recommeud it to you to prevent your people from hunting amongst us for 


some time, as our people will not be able to distinguish betwixt them and | 


others. We wish, and will endeavor to keep the path open to our brethren, 
and keep bright that chain of friendship betwixt us which was so long held 
fast by their and our forefathers. Signed, Ar. Sr. Crap.’ 


“The Delawares then returned thanks for the good opinion their brethren 
of Pennsylvania had expressed of them, and that their sentiments corres- 


pond so nearly with their own, with respect to keeping whole their ancient | 
friendship, and they called upon their uncles, the Six Nations, to be witness — 


—— 








———— 
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to their now declaring that they were determined to preserve it unshaken 
and unhurt from the attacks of bad people. 

« Guyasutha then told his nephews, the Delawares, that he was rejoiced 
to find them so determined upon supporting the good order and peace of the 


| country. That they might always depend upon being backed by the Six 
| Nations in so laudable a resolution, who were so strongly linked in friend- 


ship with the English, that it was not to he broken; therefore, what they 
had now heard from them was very agreeable.’ 

“ May 26. A speech delivered the Delawares, upon receiving their an- 
swer to the condolence messages that had been sent them, and which was 
delivered by Captain White Eyes: 

«“+Brotners: We are glad to find that our former friendship is not 
to be hurt by what has happened between our young people and yours, and 
as we have been very sorry for it, we now, at your request, remove the 
trouble from our hearts, and desire that you may do the same, so that 
nothing but friendship may be thought of between us. 

««* Brotuers : We are ylad to find that you are so friendly and consid- 
erate as not to allow the rash actions of our young, foolish people to break 
in upon our former friendship, and as you desire it may be forgot, we hope 
it will, and that we never have cause of future disturbance. You may be 
assured that we are strong on our parts to maintain the strictest friendship 


| with our brethren the Delawares, and are sure that we will be able for any 


bad people that may want to interrupt it; what you observe as to the good 
understanding between us and you, we have an eye to, and think as you do, 


| that the rashness of foolish young men should not interrupt. We thank 
|| you for the pains you have taken to speak to your grandchildren, the Shaw- 


anese, and for the advice you have given them. (A string.) 


«* Brotuers: We have heard the Shawanese answer to our message 


| by you, and we understand it ; we are sorry that they should be so foolish 








as not to listen to reason ; but since we think they will not, we must desire 
our brethern, the Delawares, to withdraw themselves from amongst them, 


| that no evil may happen them by accident, which would give us great con- 
| cern. We, likewise, once more desire such of our brethren, the Six Na- 


tions, as may be amongst them to come away also, and listen to their own 
Chiefs as they have been often desired. We are sorry to think that the 
Shawanese want to destroy themselves, and be no longer a nation; for if 
they attempt to kill any of us, for what has happened owing to bad young 
men, our warriors will fall upon them, and they must expect nothing but 
chastisement; therefore, I must desire you, my brothers, to remove your- 
selves from those bad people, that we may know our friends, ‘They say 
that the traders among them shall return safe. I hope they speak true, as 
that may be a great means to prevent mischief. (A belt.) 

“* BRETHREN : We clearly see that the road between you and us is open 
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if it were not for bad people, but we hope that will not prevent our inter- | 
course with you as usual. We thank you for the mark of your friendship | 


in bringing in our people, the traders, safe to us; and we promise when 


matters are better settled, they shall trade with vou as formerly.’ (A belt.) 


«“ Captain White Eyes then replied : 
«+ BreTHREN: We are very glad to hear what you have now said, and 


| we find that you would willingly preserve the peace. We shall inform all 


the Nations in friendship with us of what has passed between us at this 


shall be able to distinguish those who are inclined to listen to our wise 


| people, and preserve the peace, from those that choose to speak by their 


warriors, ‘This will afford time for those who are inclined to remove them- 
selves to their Chiefs, and give an opportunity to the warriors to speak to 


one another.’ 
« June 1. A party of Moravian Indians came in, with one of the mis- 


sionaries residing amongst them and his family, with a quantity of peltry | 


belonging to our traders. 

“Those Indians say that they were informed on the way hither .that a 
principal man of the Delawares, who had gone to the lower Shawanese 
Town, after White Eyes’ messages were delivered to the Shawanese, in 
order to hear news, has returned, and brought an account that the traders 
there were still alive, and that the Shawanese Chiefs there had spoke bold- 
ly in defence of them to the Mingoes, who were the only people constantly 
attempting to put them to death; but that the Shawanese had told the Min- 
goes that they had brought the traders amongst them, and were determined 
to protect them in their bosoms until they could return them safe home ; 


_ and that if the Mingoes could not be satisfied without taking revenge upon 


the white people for the loss they had sustained, that they must look for it 
at a greater distance than in their towns, upon the people whom they had 
pledged their faith to preserve. ‘Those Indians further say, that the chief 
disturbances amongst them appears to be only at a small village upon Mus- 
kingum, called Waketummakie, composed mostly of the friends of the 


' time, and in one month will be able to complete this design, and then we | 


i! 
| 
| 





people who have been killed ; and that the Mingoes, as the greatest sufler- | 


ers, are most enraged ; however, that the party collected to strike the Vir- 
ginians were not gone a few days ago, and that if they could not be prevented 
from their rash undertaking, that the Newcomer, Chief of the Delawares, 
was determined to send runners to apprize us of them, as they attempted to 
proceed to war. 

“ June 5. Two messengers, from the Newcomer, arrived with an account 
that five days ago one Conner, a white man, who lives at the Snake's ‘Town, 
upon the Muskingum, bad returned home from the place where the traders 
were making their canoes, and informed them that the traders were all safe, 


to the number of twenty-seven or thirty, and that the Shawanese had taken | 
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"great pains in protecting them, and was about sending them off with their 
peltry, with some of their young men, and some Delawares, to protect them 
upon their way up to Pittsburgh. 

*¢ These messengers further say, that all the towns, as well as the Shaw- 
anese, are now quiet, and that their Chiefs have been able to prevail over 

_ their rash and foolish young men, who wanted to take revenge on the white 
people for their loss, except two small parties, consisting of thirteen men in 
the whole, who were friends of the Indians that suffered, and could not be 
restrained, though their Chiefs did everything in their power to prevent them 
from the bad undertaking; that they hoped their brethren the English 

' would not blame them, or think that they countenanced any evil that might 

"be committed by these rash men, who have stole away from them to do 

| mischief, contrary to their Chiefs’ advice, and are chiefly all Mingoes, who 

_ have had the most relations killed ; that one party has been out eleven days, 
and was to return in fifteen, and intended against that part of the river where 








‘ their people, and returned home, that they would then sit down and listen 
to their Chiefs. 


came in there from five Cherokees that were to be in the day following 


was known. And they also said that they heard that one of the before 


were returned, and had killed one man. 





|| to them by Sir William Johnson, several years ago, desiring them to collect 


turb it. 
** Answer: 


_ bring us the news we have now heard from you, and we esteem it as a 
proof of your sincerity and good inclination to preserve the peace of the 
country, as well as those belts you have laid before us, convinces us that 

_ you still bear in remembrance the former friendship that has been contract- 

| ed with you. Be strong brethren in doing what you have been desired upon 
them ; you have now an opportunity of exerting your good intentions that 

| way, by speaking to those foolish people, who have not listened to the ac- 
| Commodation our wise people were endeavoring to make of the late unhap- 
py disturbances, for you must be convinced that every mischief that may 
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| their friends were put to death, or somewhere else beluw that, upon Virginia. | 


“'T'he above messengers also say that the day they left home a runner | 


' mentioned parties who had gone to take revenge upon the white people | 


| themselves together, and sit in the centre between their brethren the white | 
people, Six Nations, and Western Indians, where they were required to hold 
| fast by the middle of the chain of friendship, and that they were thereby | 
empowered to speak strongly to any Nation who might attempt to dis- | 











| The above party having declared that as soon as they had taken revenge for || 


upon business, and that the Delawares would inform us of it as soon as it || 


“ They then produced some belts of wampum, which had been delivered | 


“*Bretaren: We return you thanks for the trouble you have taken to | 
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be committed at this time, is widening the breach, and of consequence in- 
volving us on both sides in greater difficulties. ‘Therefore we have nothing 
more to say at present, than to recommend to you to follow the advice that 
has been sent to you by Captain White Eyes, which was to abstract your- 
selves from bad people who may be obstinate in pursuing their own de- 
struction.” 

« Answer to the speech of the Indians of the Six Nations and Delawares, 
dated Pittsburgh, May 7, 1774: 

*¢Brorners: I am informed of the misfortunes that have lately hap- 
pened in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, and have received your speech 
on the oceasion, and I lament no less those that have befallen my brothers, 


| the Indians, than those that have happened to my fellow subjects, the 
English. 


«+ From the accounts I have received however, the Indians have been 
the aggressors, and thereby the occasion of the fatal consequences which 
have ensued. But as you, my brethren, say that you always on your 
parts have made it your constant study to promote the peace subsisting 
between you and us, and still continue to preserve that chain of friendship, 
so I take this opportunity of assuring you that your brethren, the Vir- 
ginians, do cordially love you, and hope always to live in peace, unity, and 
good correspondence with you. And to that end, if you can point out the 
offenders against our peace, we will on our parts omit nothing in our power 
to overtake the transgressors on our side with the punishment due to such 
crimes. 

“¢T rejoice at the information you give me of the good disposition of the 
Indians of the Lower ‘Towns, and you may assure them that their com- 
plaints, when they reach us shall be attended to with that candor and jus- 
tice to which they submit them, and which is due to them. Dunmore.’ 

Dated at Williamsburgh, May 29, 1774.’ 

« June9. A message sent with Lord Dunmore’s speech to the Six Na- 
tions and Delawares. 

“«* BRETHREN: We herewith send you the Headman of Virginia’s an- 
swer to your message of the 7th May, 1774, who is, you see, much con- 
cerned for the unlucky disputes which happened between us and you, and 


you must observe his speech is very friendly and good towards the Six | 


Nations and Delawares. 

‘««¢ But, brethren, as the Mingoes and Shawanese have since struck us, 
notwithstanding our endeavors to restore friendship, we have now upon 
this account, again to desire your people to withdraw trom amongst them 
that no injury may happen to you. Brothers, you will send the Headman 
of Virginia’s speech to Captain White Eyes, and our brothers of the Six 
Nations in order to show them that he is determined to hold fast by the 
ancient chain of friendship. 
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« By the Honorable John Penn, Esquire, Governor and Commander-in 
Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania and Counties of New Castle, Kent, 
and Sussex, on Delaware, 

«“ A message to the Chiefs and Warriors of the Shawanese Indians : 

‘¢©¢ BreTHREN: When I heard that you had taken care of our traders, 
and had sent some of your young men to conduct them home in safety, it 


made my heart glad, because I was satisfied that you kept fast hold of the 
chain of friendship which was made between our forefathers, and renewed 


by us, and you may be assured that I shall always remember this instance 
of your kindness, and that I shall hold fast that end of the chain which is in 


| my hands so long as you hold yours. But, brethren, it gives me great con- 
|| cern, and my heart is grieved, to hear of the difference between you and 
| our brothers, the people of Virginia. If any of the wicked people of Vir- 


ginia have murdered any of your people, you should complain of it to the 
Governor, and he will have them punished. You should not in such cases 


_ take revenge upon innocent people, who have never hurt you, It is a very 
| wicked thing to kill innocent people, because some of their countrymen have 


been wicked and killed some of you. 

“¢BreTuHReN: If you continue to act in this manner, the people of Virginia 
| must do the same thing by you, and then there will be nothing but war be- 
tween you. Consider, brethren, that the people of Virginia are like the 
leaves upon the trees, very numerous, and you are but few, and although 


| you should kill ten of their people for one that they kill of yours, they will 


at last wear you out and destroy you. ‘They are able to send a great army 


| in your country, and destroy your towns and your corn, and either kill your 
| wives and children, or drive them away. Besides, brethren, the Virginians, 


as well as our people, and you, are the children of the great King who lives 


| beyond the great water, and if his children fall out, and go to war among 
| themselves, and some of them are wicked and will not make peace with the 


others, he will be very angry, and punish those who are in fault. ‘There- 
fore, brethren, Jet me advise you to forget and forgive what is past, and to 
send to the Governor of Virginia and offer to make peace. I shall write to 
the Governor of Virginia, and endeavor to persuade him to join with you 
in mending the chain of friendship between you which has been broken, 
and to make it so strong that it may never be broken again. And I hope, 
brethren, if he be willing to do this good thing, that you will be of the same 
mind, and then we shall all live together like friends and brothers. (A belt.) 
“* Given under my hand, and the lesser seal of the said Province, at 
Philadelphia, the sixth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-four. Joun Penn.’” 
«“ Williamsburgh, Friday, October 14, 1774. 
“This day an express arrived from his Excellency, the Governor, who 
has sent copies of several speeches _ passed between him and the Chiefs 
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of the Six Nations and Delawares ; wherein they greatly disapprove of the 
murders and outrages committed by the Shawanese, and promise to use 
their best endeavors to bring them to a treaty with his Excellency, when it 
is hoped a permanent peace will be established, and an eud put to an Indian 


| war, so ruinous to the frontier inhabitants, as well as expensive to the 














country.* 


COUNCIL BETWEEN LORD DUNMORE AND THE INDIANS. 

4¢ At a Council held with the Indians: Present, his Excellency the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Dunmore, Lieutenant and Governor of Virginia, &c., 
Alexander McKee, Esquire, Deputy Agent, &c.: Indians—Delawares, 
King Custaloga, Captain White Eyes, and Pluggy, a Six Nation Chief, 


| and sundry others. 


«Captain White Eyes spoke : 

“+ First.—Brother: I wipe the sweat and dust from your eyes by this 
string, and remove the fatigue that you have had during your journey ; and 
also, I clear and open your ears, that you may readily comprehend and 
hear what your brothers have now to say to you; I also remove every 


concern from your heart, owing to any bad impressions which have been — 


made upon you during your journey to this place, that you may believe the 
sincerity of us towards you, and all our brethren the English. (A string.) 

“¢ Second.—Brother: I will now inform you of what I know concerning 
the Shawanese. Our uncles, the Mohawks, have been sent by the Shaw- 
anese here, in order to know in what manner they should act, so as to be 
admitted to a conference with their brethren, the English of Virginia. Our 
uncles, the Mohawks, desire to inform you that the principal men of that 
Nation continue to hold fast by the ancient chain of friendship ; but that 
some foolish young men had loosened their hands therefrom, and that it 
was not in their power to prevent them heretofore. Brother, 1 have now 
told you of what our uncles, the Mohaws, have told us, of what the Chiefs 


of the Shawanese say, and hope you will be strong, and consider upon | 


what you may have to say to them, that whenever you choose to speak, we 
may be ready to join you in so doing. 
*¢ Third.—Brother : I desire you to listen to your brethren, the Five 


Nations and Mohawks, the Wyandots, and also your brethren the Dela- | 
wares. ‘These are the people who have taken pains to keep everything 


quiet since these unhappy troubles. All the Western Nations are quiet, but 


keep their eyes fixed on this quarter. Brother, I am rejoiced to see you, as | | 


was troubled and afraid before, but now my apprehensions are dispersed 





* It will be perceived that there is neither date nor place for this Council. No doubt, how- 


ever, that it must have been at this place, in September, 1774, as Lord Dunmore was then here | 


preparing for his expedition against the Indians. 
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on seeing you, which is the cause of my pleasure. Brother, | now esteem 
our women and children restored to-life upon your arrival, and that even the 
foolish young people will have reason to be thankful on the conelusion of 
the present prospect. (A string.) 

«“« Kourth.—Brother: I desire you to listen to us few of the numerous 
Chiefs who formerly were of our Nations : as the few now remaining have 
a due remembrance of the friendship subsisting between our forefathers. 


Brother, during the trouble which happened, owing to foolish people, I was | 
apprehensive it might be the cause of universal trouble, so as to have shook | 
our amity, and weakened the ancient friendship between us. Brother, I | 
tell you that 1 am extremely rejoiced at your arrival here, as you are es- | 


teemed our elder brother ; and I hope that, as you have it amply in your 
power, you will restore our ancient friendship, and establish it upon the 





former good footing ; to promote which, we will contribute our weak en- | 


deavors, by affording all our assistance, (A belt.) 
«“¢ This is what your brethren have to say to you who are here present.’ 
“His Lordship said : 
“*]T am much obliged to you for this mark of your friendship, and I will 
consider of what you have said, and shall return you an answer hereafter.’ 
“ His Excellency’s Answer to the Delawares and Six Nation Chiefs : 


“«* BRETHREN: I now wipe the tears from your eyes, which you may | 


have shed for the loss of any of your people. I remove the grief from your 


| hearts which it may have occasioned. | also clear your ears from any bad | 


reports, that you may now look upon your brethren, the Virginians, with 


_ friendship, and that you may believe what I am about to say to you in your 
| hearts, and receive it with pleasure.’ (A string.) 


“¢BretTHren: With these trifling goods I cover the graves of your de- 
ceased friends, that the remembrance of your grief upon that occasion, may 
be buried in total gblivion. (Condolence present.) 


“*¢ Breturen: Your desire is gratified ; I do see clearly, and the sweat | 


and fatigue I have experienced on my journey here, will be no cause of | 


complaint to me, when I find an opportunity to convince my brethren, the 


may be assured, brethren, that as 1 am now here present, I shall be able to 
hear plainly, and to distinguish clearly what is just and unjust between me 
and my brethren, the Indians, (A string.) 

“*BreTuren: 1 am much obliged to you for the pains you have taken 
to heal the sores made by the Shawanese, and would have been very glad to 


have now given you a more favorable answer as to them; but you your- 
selves must be well acquainted how little the Shawanese deserve the treat- 
ment or appellation of brethren from me, when, in the first place, they have 
not complied with the terms prescribed to them by Colonel] Bouquet, (and to 
_ which they assented,) of giving up the white prisoners ; nor have they ever 


' Delawares and Six Nations, of my good intentions towards them. You | 














|| to retaliate. 1 have now stated the dispute between them and us, and leave | 





| people and his brother ; and the year following, Adam Stroud, another of 
| my people, his wife and seven children, were most cruelly murdered on 
| Elk waters. In the next year they killed Richards, another of my people, | 
| on the Kanhawa. A few moons after, they killed Russel, one of my peo- 
| ple, and five white men and two negroes, near Cumberland Gap; and also 
| carried their horses and effects into their towns, where they were purchas- 
|| ed by the Pennsylvania traders. All these, with many other murders, they 
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| truly buried the hatchet ; for the next summer after that treaty, they killed | 


a man upon the frontiers of my Government; the next year they killed | 
eight of my people upon Cumberland river, and brought their horses to 
their towns, where they disposed of them (together with a considerable 
quantity of peltry,) to the traders from Pennsylvania. Some time after, 
one Martin, a trader from my Government, was killed with two men, on | 


| Hockhocking, by the Shawanese, only because they were Virginians ; at 


the same time permitting one Ellis to pass, only as he was a Pennsylvanian. 
In the year 1771, twenty of my people were robbed by them, when they 
carried away nineteen horses, and as many owned by Indians, with their | 
guns, clothes, &c., which they delivered up to one Callender and Spears, 
and other Pennsylvania traders in their towns. In the same year, on the 
Great Kenhawa, in my Government, they killed 








, one of my 


have commitied upon my people, before a drop of Shawanese blood was 
spilt by them ; and have continually perpetrated robberies upon my defence- | 
less frontier inhabitants, which at length irritated them so far that they began 


it to you to judge what they merit. (A belt.) 


«“¢ BrerHreN: You desire me to listen to my brethren, the Five Nations, 
the Mohawks, the Wyandots, and to my brethren the Delawares, I do so_ 
with the utmost attention, and am well pleased to return you my thanks for | 
the pains you have taken, and am extremely happy, and exceedingly de- | 
sirous that the eyes of the Western Nations, and all others, may be continu- | 
ally fixed upon me ; for then they will plainly see that my real intention 
and sincere desire, is only to do justice to all parties. Brethren, I hope | 
our pleasure at meeting is mutual ; and you may be assured, from my late 
proceedings, that my good will towards you is most sincere, and I rejoice | 
equally with you at the new life your women and children have acquired | 
by my arrival; and I most sincerely wish that they may long continue in | 
a full enjoyment of peace and happiness, to which I will most cheerfully | 
contribute my utmost assistance. (A string.) 

“¢ BreTuren: I am very glad to find that the Chiefs of the different | 
Nations have a due and friendly regard to the friendship formerly subsisting _ 
between our forefathers, which I shall be happy at all times to continue. [ | 
am glad to observe that few, if any, of the foolish people who have been | 
the authors of the late troubles, were in any wise particularly connected | 
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| with you ; and I hope that our ancient friendship is too strongly linked to | 
be broke by a few banditti of a distant Nation. Iown I am very much re- 
| joiced at my arrival here, as I hope it will be the means of adding fresh 
'| strength to the ancient chain of friendship subsisting between us; and par- 
ticularly so, as 1 see your inclinations are to facilitate this good work. I 
acknowledge myself your elder brother, and shall, on every occasion, mani- 
fest my regard as such towards you; and I do expect that you will contin- 
ually look up to me as your elder brother, from whom you may be assured 
of the strongest marks of brotherly kindness, either in peace or war. And | 
as you may now be certain of protection from your elder brother, I flatter 
myself you will continue to tread the ancient path towards him here, when 
he will be answerable that the most ample justice shall be done you.’ (A 
belt.) 











*«* Ata conference held with several of the Delaware and Mohawk Chiefs. 

“Intelligence received from Captain Pipe : 

“¢ At my arrival at the Lower Shawanese Towns, I was told by the | 
Cornstalk that he was much rejoiced to hear from his brethren, the white 
people, in the Spring, upon the first disturbances ; that he had, in conse- 
quence thereof, ordered all his young people to remain quiet, and not to 
molest the traders, but to convey them safe to their grandfathers, the Dela- 
wares, where they would be safe. ‘The Shawanese Chiefs declared they 
were well pleased to hear from their brethren, the English, and that they 
had spoke to all their young people to remain quiet. Upon his arrival at 
the Standing Stone, he sent word to the Shawanese to assemble their Coun- 
sellors; but, as they were out a hunting, it could not be immediately ef- 
fected. ‘The principal warriors always listened to the Chiefs, and had no 
hostile intentions. ‘The mischiefs which had been done, were perpetrated 
| by the foolish young people ; but that now, as soon as they were assembled, 
they would be able to prevent any thing of that nature for the future. ‘The 
Shawanese told me that a party of T'wightwees, one of Tawas, and a party 
of Wyandots, were as far advanced on their way to war against the white 
people, as their town; but that they had advised them to return ; that they 











expected the war which threatened them would be extinguished, as they 
now endeavored at peace.’ 

“¢ Pluggy, a Mohawk, who was questioned whether he knew of these 
parties, said that some hunters who were of the Wyandots and ‘T'awas, 
came to the Shawanese Towns, to hear news, but were sent back.’ 

“Speech of the Mohegans to the Shawanese. | 

“¢ BRETHREN : Formerly you came to us on the other side of the Moun- | 
tains, and told us we were your elder brothers, desiring us to come over | 
and show ourselves to your grandfathers, the Delawares, that they might 
know our relationship. We did so, and as one people held fast the same 
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chain of friendship; but now we see you only holding with one hand, 


| whilst you keep a tomahawk in the other. We desire you, therefore, to 
_ sit down and not be so haughty, but pity your women and children. We 


therefore take the tomahawk out of your hands, and put it into the hands of 


| your grandfathers, the Delawares, who are good judges, and know how to 
| dispose of it.’ 


“ Answer of the Shawanese: 
“« Bretoren: We are glad to hear what you have said, and that you 


have taken the tomahawk out of our hands and given it to ovr grand- 
| fathers, the Delawares ; but, for our parts, we are not sensible that we 


have had the tomakawk in our hands, [t is true some foolish young 


| people may have found one out of our sight, hid in the grass, and may 
_have made use of it; but that tomahawk which we formerly held, has 


heen long since buried, and we have not since raised it. 


“«There was a great deal of consultation amongst the different Na- 


tions, while I was at their towns, but nothing particularly relative to 
what is now in question. 

“Colonel Stephen demanded of Captain Pipe how he was received 
by the Shawanese, who says that he arrived there about noon, and after 
having cleared their eyes and opened their ears in the common form, 
that they had a great dance, and afterwards came to him; and, upon 
hearing what he had to say, expressed their satisfaction by saying they 
hoped their friendship was now renewed. ‘Though he heard some of 
the young people expressing a threatening at the Delawares’ so much 
interfering in their quarrel with the white people ; that if they had any 


thing to say, they wondered why the white people did not come them- 


selves to speak. 
«“é¢The Delawares said, that as the sentiments of the Shawanese were 
now known, that if the Governor had an inclination, they would join him in 


anything he had to offer to them for the promotion of peace, and the restora- | 


tion of harmony to the country.’ 

“Reply of the Mohawks and Delaware Chiefs, to his Lordship’s 
Answer: 

“Present: Captain White Eyes, Captain Pipe, Captain Winganum, Del- 
awares; Captain Plugzy and Big Apple Tree, Mohawks. 

“ Captain White Eyes spoke in behalf of the Delawares : 

««¢Brotuer: Your brethren here present, are very happy to have heard 
your good speeches, and are glad to find you acknowledge yourself their 


elder brother. We acquainted you that our sincere desire was, that the | 
_ peace between us and our brethren the English, should be upon a lasting 
| footing. We now are convinced that it will be upon a sure and permanent 


foundation, as our children may have an opportunity of being instructed in 


the Christain religion. We shall acquaint all the tribes of Indians of what 
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has here passed between us, and we are satisfied that it will be very satis. | 
factory to them to hear the good talk from our elder brother. For my part, || 
I can assure you, brother, that for my tribe I can answer, even for the 


foolish young people thereof, that they will not be the cause of any disturb- 
ance in any manner whatever hereafter, either by theft or otherwise, or give 
cause of any trouble to your people. ‘The Chiefs of the other tribes of | 

_ our Nation will confirm what I have now said, as soon as they have an op- 
portunity. (A string.) 


«* Bsotuer: As your brethren, the Shawanese, are desirous to speak to 
you by themselves, I hope you will listen to them. I will desire them to 


speak to you: and that you may there have an opportunity of speaking to 
gether, I would be glad to acquaint them when they could see you toenter 


into conference. I am much obliged to you for the promise you have | 
given me, that justice shall be done us in the trade here, and that proper | 


acquaint the young men with it, that they may come to trade in their 1 
usual manner.’ \] 
“The Big Apple ‘Tree, Mohawk, spoke : | | 
“*Broruer: This day it hath pleased God that we should meet to- || | 
| gether—we who are sent on behalf of another Nation. The Shawanese |, 
' 4old me that they heard there was something yet good in the heart of the || z 
Big Knife. They desired me to take their hearts into our hands, and / 
| speak strongly on their behalf to the Big Knife. I am glad the Shawanese, 
my younger brethren, have desired me to undertake this business, if I can 


persons shall be appointed to see that we are fairly dealt with. [ shall i 
| | 
{ 


serve them; and I am equally rejoiced at the appearance thereof, from || 
your good speeches. You may be assured that, as they have delivered 


_ themselves into our care, we shall do our endeavor to induce them to pursue 
proper measures to restore peace. You may be also assured that your broth- | 
er, the Chief of the Wyandots, will also assist me in taking care that our 
younger brothers, the Siawanese, act a prudent part. Wheresoever, | 


| brother, you build your Council Fire, to speak to the Shawanese, you may 
be assured, that we, the Mohawks, with our brethern, the Wyandots, | 
will come with them to speak also; and that we hope peace then will 

| be restored and established on a permanent footing.’ (A string.) | 

‘“‘ His Lordship’s answer : 


|  * Breruren: I shall consider of what you have said, and will give 1 
you an answer this afternoon.’ | 


“ His Lordship’s answer to their reply : 
“¢BretHren: [am glad to find that what I have said in our late confer- | 
_ ence has been satisfactory to you; and you may be assured that whatever I | 
| have promised shall be confirmed, so that my actions shall convince you | 
of the sincerity of my heart. I am glad to find you have a desire of | 
| 










instructing your children in the Christian religion, which will be the 
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| | happiness to your own nation. (A string.) 

«* BreTHREN: I have already informed you of the evil disposition of 
the Shawanese towards us; but to convince you how ready the Big 
Knife is to do justice, at all times, even to their greatest enemies, at the 
request of my good brethren, the Six Nations, and you the Delawares, 
I will be ready and willing to hear any good speeches which the Sha- 
i | Wanese may have to deliver to me, either at Wheeling, where I soon 
i | purpose to be, or, if they should not meet me there, at the little Ken- 
| | hawa, or somewhere lower down the river. (A string.) 

“¢ Breturen: (The Mohawks,) You will hear by my speech to my 
h | younger brethren, the Delawares, that I am prevailed upon to listen to 
the Shawanese, notwithstanding their bad behaviour towards my people, 
i and as I am prevailed upon merely by the confidence I repose in the 
! | friendship of my brethren, the Wyandots and Five Nations, I expect 
this will be looked upon as a strong proof of my regard for them; and 
i as it is your wish, I will meet the Shawanese at one of the places 
i" mentioned in my answer to my younger brethren, the Delawares, pro- 
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! 

the Wyandots and the Delawares, as I shall be satisfied that whatever 
| they may then promise you my brethren will see them strictly adhered 
i} to.’ (A string.) 

it “ The Delawares reply : 

«¢BrorHer: We are much rejoiced to hear what you have now said, 
i and believe it to be sincere; and you may be satisfied that I, in behalf of 
| my people, will endeavor to convince you that we are so. When the Del- 
awares, the Six Nations, the Shawanese and you, our elder brother, meet 
together, you will then see who are sincere in their friendship. In a short 
time it will be seen, for those who are determined on good, will not fail to 
| meet you. I shall speak to the Shawanese, and, if their intentions are 
equal to their professions, they will see you; but, on behalf of my people, 
| I promise to meet you. This is all I have to say at this time; but you 
| may be certain that myself, Captain Pipe and Captain Winganum will wait 
on you.’ ” 

















_ cause of peace remaining between us on a lasting footing, and of adding | 


vided they are led to the Council Fire by my brethren, the Mohawks, || 
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BATTLE AT POINT PLEASANT. 
FROM THE CAMP, ON POINT PLEASANT, AT THE MOUTH OF THE GREAT 
KENHAWA, OCTOBER 17, 1774. 

«For the satisfaction of the public, in this letter they have a true state- 

ment of the battle fought at that place, on the 10th instant : 

“On Monday morning, about half an hour before sun-rise, two of Cap- 
| tain Russell’s Company discovered a large party of Indians about a mile 
| from Camp, one of which men was shot down by the Indians; the other 
| made his escape and brought in the intelligence. In two or three minutes 
| after, two of Captain Shelvey’s men came in and confirmed the account. 


| Colonel Andrew Lewis being informed thereof, immediately ordered out 


| 
the Augusta troops, and with him went Captain Dickenson, Captain Harri- 


| son, Captain Wilson, Captain John Lewis, of Augusta, and Captain Lock” 
| ridge, which made the first Division. Colonel Fleming was also ordered to 
| take the command of one hundred and fifty more of the Botetourt, Bed- 
| ford and Fincastle troops, viz: Captain Thomas Burford, from Bedford, 
| Captain Love, of Botetourt, Captain Shelvey and Captain Russel, of Fin- 
| castle, which made the Second Division. Colonel Charles Lewis’s Divis- 

ion marched to the right, some distance from the Ohio; and Colonel Flem- 
| ing, with his Division, on the bank of the Ohio, to the left. Colonel Charles 

Lewis’s Division had not marched quite half a mile from Camp, when, 

about sun-rise, an attack was made on the front of his Division, in a most 


vigorous manner, by united tribes of Indians, Shawanese, Delawares,* Min- | 
gues, Tawas, and of several other Nations, in number not less than eight | 


hundred, and by many thought to be a thousand. In this heavy attack, 
| Colonel Charles Lewis received a wound, which in a few hours caused his 
death, and several of his men fell on the spot. In faet, the Augusta Division 
| was forced to give way to the heavy fire of the enemy. In abouta second 

of a minute after the attack on Colonel Lewis’s Division, the enemy en- 
| gaged the front of Colonel Fieming’s Division, on the Ohio, and in a short 
| lime the Colonel received two balls through his left arm, and one through 
| his breast ; and after animating the officers and soldiers in a most calm 


| Manner, to the pursuit of victory, retired to the Camp. ‘The loss from the | 


| field was sensibly felt by the officers in particular ; but the Augusta troops 
! being shortly reinforced from the Camp by Colonel Field, with his Com- 





| 
}! 
|" There could have been only come straggling Delawares. 
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| Colonel Charles Lewis to take the command of one hundred and fifty of | 
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pany, together with Captain McDowell, Captain Matthias, and Captain 
Stewart, from Augusta, Captain Jolin Lewis, Captain Paulin, Captain Ar- 1 
buckle, and Captain McClenachan, from Botetourt, the enemy, no longer 

able to maintain théir ground, was forced to give way till they were in a 

line with the troops, Colonel Fleming being left in action on the banks of | 
the Ohio. In this precipitate retreat Colonel Field was killed. During this | 
time, which was till after twelve o’clock, the action continued extremely | 





hot. ‘The close under-wood, and many steep banks and logs, greatly fa- 
vored their retreat ; and the bravest of the men made the best use of them, || 
whilst others were throwing their dead into the Ohio, and carrying off their 
wounded. After twelve, the action in a small degree bated, but continued, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
except at short intervals, sharp enough till after one o’clock, ‘Their long | 
retreat gave them a most advantageous spot of ground, from whence it ap- | 
peared to the officers so difficult to dislodge them, that it was thought most 
advisable to stand, as the line was then formed, which was about a mile and 

a quarter in length, and had sustained till then a constant and equal weight 
of the action, from wing to wing. It was till about half an hour of sunset | 
they continued firing on us scattering shots, which we returned to their dis- 
advantage. At length, night coming on, they found a safe retreat. 

“They had not the satisfaction of carrying off any of our men’s scalps, | 
save one or two stragglers, whom they killed before the engagement. Many | 
of their dead they scalped, rather than we should have them ; but our troops | 
scalped upwards of twenty of their men that were first killed. It is beyond | 
doubt their loss in number far exceeds ours, which is considerable.’’ 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM STAUNTON, IN VIRGINIA, DATED NO- | 
VEMBER 4, 1774. | 

“On the tenth of October, our Army being encamped in the Fork of | 
the Great Kenhawa, two men went out early to hunt, but were fired upon | 
by a number of Indians, when one of them was killed ; the other made his | 
escape, and brought the intelligence to the Camp. Colonel Lewis imme- | 
diately ordered out three hundred men, who, after marching about three | 
quarters of a mile before sun-rise, were attacked by a number, (supposed to | 
be from eight hundred to one thousand,) of desperate savages. ‘They soon | 
made our men retreat about one quarter of a mile, when a reinforcement | 
coming up, they continued fighting till noon, and were never above twenty | 
yards apart, often within six, and sometimes close together tomahawking | 
one another. The Indians then began to fall back, but continued fighting | 
at a distance till night came on and parted them. Such a battle with Indians, | 
it is imagined, was never heard of before. We had upwards of fifty men | 
killed, and ninety wounded. Amongst the slain were many brave men, | 
both officers and privates; and a Magistrate of this place, Mr. Frog, avery || 
worthy gentleman, was also killed. So eager were the Indians for his 
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BATTLE AT POINT PLEASANT. 

_ scalp, that one man shot three of them over him, endeavoring by turns to 
scalp him. ‘The number of Indians killed cannot be ascertained, as they 
were continually carrying them off, and throwing them into the river; but 
from the tracks of blood, the number must have been great. Our men got 

| upwards of twenty scalps, eighty blankets, about forty guns, and a great 
many tomahawks; and intend in a few days to go over the river, to meet 
the Governor, twenty or twenty-five miles from their Towns, The Indians 
the Governor lately coneluded a peace with, it is assured, were in this bat- 

| tle. We suppose they have had the other struggle before this time, and are 
|| very impatient to know the issue.” 


| EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN OFFICER, LATE UNDER COMMAND OF 
DUNMORE, AGAINST THE INDIANS, DATED FORT AUGUSTA, NOV. 21, 1774. 


| 11th instant, an account of which is as follows: 


| 
| 
} Levels of Greenbrier, (which was the place of general rendezvous,) on the 


'| first of September, and against the fifth, we had about eleven hundred men || 


| assembled ; but the Fincastle men were not yet arrived. However, Colonel 
Charles Lewis, with the Augusta men, which were about six hundred, 
} marched from that place the 8th of September, and arrived at the mouth of 
i Elk River, (which empties into New River, about sixty miles from the 
mouth of New River,) the 21st of the same month, where we encamped, 
| and got to making canoes to carry our flour down New River. 

| “Colonel Andrew Lewis with the Betetourt ‘Troops, joined us at Elk 
on the 23d or 24th. We made twenty-seven canoes, and on the first of Oc- 
| tober, crossed Elk, loaded our canoes, and fell down into New River; and 
| next day being very wet, we encamped on the other side of the mouth of 
|| Elk. ‘The following day we proceeded down New River, and arrived at 
| the mouth of it on the sixth of October. In all this march, we were never 


! disturbed by the enemy. Our pack-horse men said they saw Indians at 


_diseover any. Our men went a hunting every day ; and on Monday, the 
tenth of October, by break of day, a number of our men went out as before, 
|| two of whom were fired on by the Indians, about a mile and a half from 


| the Camp; one was killed, the other came into Camp with the alarm that 


| 
} he had discovered about thirty Indians, and that his companion was killed ; 
| on which the drum beat to arms. Our men started up from their tents, 
| (numbers being in bed, for the sun was not yet up.) Orders were imme- 
} diately given, that one hundred and fifty men from each line should go in 
] quest of the enemy ; on which, Colonel Charles Lewis, with one hundred 
| and fifty of the Augusta troops, and Colonel Fleming, with one hundred 
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| 
\ «TJ returned from the Shawanese expedition to my own house, on the | 


“TIT left home with my Company the 25th of August, and arrived at the | 
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| and fifty Botetourt troops, marched out; the men of each line were order. | 
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if 


ed to form on their own ground. In a few minutes three guns went off within | 
about one hundred and twenty poles of the Camp, which was immediately 
followed by several hundreds; on whieh two hundred men were ordered 
out, who, on their approach, found our men giving way before the enemy : 
but that reinforcement turned the matter, 

“The battle continued. Several Companies were again ordered out, among 


whom I was ordered out with fifty men to a certain place, to prevent the 
| Indians getting round our Camp. I, with my men, run about half a mile, 


and came to some of our men by a hill: the Indians had retreated. We 
then pursued them from tree to tree, till raising a small ridge, they had 
placed themselves behind logs, fired on us, killed three men near me, and 
wounded ten or twelve more. We pushed up farther, and there made a | 
stand, which the whole line from the Ohio to us did at the same time. This || 
happened about one o’clock. ‘There we remained watching the Indians, | 
and they us, till near night, now and then firing as opportunity offered, on | 
both sides. ‘The Indians, at the approach of night, skipped off and left us 
the field, but carried away all their wounded, and many of their slain. How- 
ever, we got twenty-one of them dead on the ground; and we afterwards 
heard they had two hundred and thirty-three killed and wounded ; but I 
cannot say that is true. We had forty men killed that night, and ninety- 
six wounded, twenty odd of whom are since dead.* 


* List or THE KILLED AND WouNDED VikGiniaNs.— Killed, Colonel Charles Lewis, Major 
John Field, Captains John Murray, Robert McClenachau, Samuel Wilson, James Ward, Lieu 
tenaut Hugh Allen, Ensigns Candiff and Baker ; Privates, 44. : 

Wounded, Captains W. Fleming (since dead), J. Dickinson, Thomas Burford, Jolm Stidman, 
Lieutenants Goodman, Robeson, Lard, Vanners; Privates 79. 

Boston, Feb, 20, 1775 —On reading the accounts of the battle between the b:ave Virginians, 
and their savage neighbors, it brought to my mind the keen resentments and mortifying reflec- 
tions that must naturally kindle in the breasts of an experienced General, brave officers, and in- | 
trepid soldiers, to remember that the professed design of Britain, in maintaining standing armies || 
in America, was the protection of the Colonies, and yet now at the very moment the noble 
Virginians were bleeding, dying, and winnng the laurels of victory, they were confined and | 
basking in their tents, to execute one of the most inglorious designs that ever disgraced the name 


of a British soldier, viz: enslaving a free Province that has supported itself more than one hun- 


dred and fifty years, against her savage foes. These resentments and reflections must still in- 
crease, when they feel and know the irresistible conviction this proceeding will give to every 
honest man in Britain and Ameriea, of these two facts: First, That the real design of keeping | 


a standing army in America was not protecting but enslaving the Colonies. The second thing 
thus demonstrated is, that the Colonies do not need or desire protection from the standing armies» 
but are able and willing todefend themse!ves, and therefore they must view their stay in Amer. 
ica as useless and burthensome; In this situation it is natural for Americans to imagine the | 
honest, generous souls of the gentlemen of the army will kindle to such a degree, when their \ 
inglorious and base employment is compared with that of the virtuous Virginians, gaining the art 
of war, and glory of victory, that they would rather resign their commissions or lives, than suffer: | 
the eternal disgrace of having their names handed down to posterity, with these facts to sully || 
some future page in British or American story. Can we expect less from these generous spirits \ 
than that they let their corrupt employers know the just indignation they feel at this abuse and | 
disgrace thatis, and will be, fixed eternally on their names as the dupes of tyranny ? | 



































“On the 17th, we crossed the river to go to the Towns, al sanched 
on with about eleven hundred men, leaving three hundred at the Camp to 
take care of the wounded and provisions ; (for know that the Fincastle 
troops, three hundred in number, joined us the night after the battle ;) but 
on the 24th we were _— by express from ihe Governor, informing us 
} that he had made peace.” 
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DUNMORE’S CAMPAIGN. 


We extract from Dr. Doddridge’s « Notes on the Settlement and Indian 
| wars in the western part of Pennsylvania and Virginia,” an account of this 
} last contest in which Americans were engaged as the subjects of Great 
| Britain, adopting some notes upon such parts as we think need explanation 
| or correction. 
|| « Devontly might humanity wish that the record of the causes which led to 


the destructive war of 1774, might be blotted from the annals of our country; 


i! 
| 
\| 
1 

| 
\| 


| but it is now too late to efface it: the + black-lettered list’ must remain, a dis- 
honorable blot in our national history ; good however may spring out of evil, 

| The injuries inflicted upon the Indians in early times, by our forefathers, 
may induce their descendants to show justice and mercy to the diminished 
| posterity of those children of the wilderness, whose ancestors perished, in 
| cold blood, under the tomakawk and scalping knife of the white savages. 
| In the month of April, 1774, a rumor was circulated that the Indians 
| had stolen several horses from some land jobbers on the Ohio and Kenhawa 
rivers. No evidences of the fact having been adduced, leads to the conclu- 
| 

| 





sion that the report was false.* This report, however, induced a pretty 
general belief that the Indians were about to make war upon the frontier 
settlements ; but for this apprehension there does not appear to have been 
the slightest foundation. 

“In consequence of this apprehension of being attacked by the Indians, 
the land jobbers ascended the river, and collected at Wheeling. On the 27th 


place. On hearing this, the commandant of the station, Captain Cresap, 
proposed taking a party to go up the river and kill the Indians. This pro- 
ject was we opposed by Col. Zane, the proprietor of the place. 


* See Note A. 











of April, it was reported in Wheeling that a canoe containing two Indians | 
and some traders, was coming down the river, and then not far from the | 
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act, in itself, would be an attrocious murder, and a disgrace to his name 


which followed. 


of Cresap’s party was severely wounded.* 
“The massacre at Captina, and that which took place at Baker’s, about 


tionably the sole causes of the war 1774. ‘The last was perpetrated by 
thirty-two men, under the command of Daniel Greathouse. ‘The whole 
number killed at this place, and on the river opposite to it, was twelve, be- 
sides several wounded. ‘This horrid massacre was effected by an hypo- 
critical strategem, which reflects the deepest dishonor on the memory of 
those who were agents in it. 





induced a belief that they would immediately commence hostilities, and this 


tensible object for raising the party under Greathouse, was that of defending 
the family of Baker, whose house was opposite to a large encampment of 
Indians, at the mouth of big Yellow Creek. ‘The party were concealed in 
ambuscade, while their commander went over the river, under the mask of 
friendship to the Indian camp, to ascertain their number; while there, an 
Indian woman advised him to return home speedily, saying that the Indians 
were drinking, and angry on account of the murder of their people down 
the river, and might do him some mischief. On his return to his party, he 


Indian men with two women came over the river to Baker’s, who had pre- 
viously been in the habit of selling rum to the Indians. ‘The men drank 
freely, and became intoxicated. In this state they were all killed by Great- 
house, and a few of his party. I say a few of his party, for it is but jus- 
tice to state, that not more than five or six of the whole number, had any 


* See Note B. t See Note C. 














| . . . ' 
| forty miles about Wheeling, a few days after that at Captina, were unques- || 


“The report of the murders committed on the Indians near Wheeling, | 


apprehension furnished the pretext for the murder above related. ‘The os- | 


"| 


He stated to the Captain, that the killing of those Indians, would inevitably © 
bring on a war, in which much innocent blood would be shed, and that the | 


forever. His good council was lost. The party went up the river. On| 
being asked, at their return, what had become of the Indians, they coolly | 
answered that ‘ they had fallen overboard into the river.” ‘Their canoe, on | 
| being examined, was found bloody, and pierced with bullets. This was 
the first blood which was shed in this war, and terrible was the vengeance || 


“In the evening of the same day, the party hearing that there was anen- | 
campment of Indians at the mouth of Captina, went down the river to the | 
place, attacked the Indians, and killed several of them. In this affair, one | 


reported that the Indians were too strong for an open attack. He returned 
to Baker’s, and requested him to give any Indians who might come over | 
in the course of the day, as much rum as they might call for, and get as | 
many of them drunk as he possibly could. ‘The plan succeeded. Several | 
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participation in the slaughter at the house; the rest protested against it as | 
an atrocious murder. From their number being by far the majority, they 
might have prevented the deed; but alas! they did not. A little Indian 
girl alone was saved frem the slaughter, by the humanity of some one of 
the party whose name is not now known. 

“The Indians in the camps hearing the firing at the house, sent a canoe 
| with two men in in it, to enquire what had happened. These two Indians 
| were both shot down as soon as they landed on the beach. A second, and 
larger canoe, was then manned with a number of Indians in arms; but in 
| attempting to reach the shore, some distance below the house, were received 

by a well directed fire from the party, which killed the greater number of | 
| them, and compelled the survivors to return. A great number of shots were 





exchanged across the river, but without damage to the white party, not one | 
of whom were wounded. ‘The Indian men who were murdered, were all 
| sealped. 
“The woman who gave the friendly advice to the commander of the 
|| party, when in the Indian camp, was amongst the slain at Baker’s house. 





“The massacre of the Indians at Captina and Yellow Creek, compre- 
hended the whole of the family of the famous but unfortunate Logan, who 
before these events, had been a lover of the whites, and a strenuous advo- | 
eate for peace ; but in the conflict which followed them, by way of revenge | 








| for the death of his people, he became a brave and sanguinary chief among | 
| the warriors. 


“The settlers along the frontiers, knowing that the Indians would make || 
war upon them for the murder of their people, either moved off to the inte- || 
rior, or took up their residence in forts. ‘The apprehensions of war were | 
| soon realized. Ina short time the Indians commenced hostilities along the || 
| whole extent of our frontiers. 

“ Express was speedily sent to Williamsburgh, the then seat of Govern- | 
| ment of the Colony of Virginia, communicating intelligence of the certainty | 
1 of the commencement of an Indian war. ‘The assembly was then in | 

session. | 

“ A plan for a campaign, for the purpose of putting a speedy conclusion || 
_ to the Indian hostilities, was adopted between the Earl of Dunmore, the 
| Governor of the Colony, and General Lewis of Bottetourt county. General 
| Lewis was appointed to the command of the southern division of the forces 
to be employed on the occasion, with orders to raise a large body of volun- 
teers and drafis from the south-eastern counties of the Colony with all dis- 
patch. These forces were to rendezvous at Camp Union, in Greenbriar 
county. ‘I'he Earl of Dunmore was to raise another army in the northern 
| counties of the Colony, and in the settlements west of the mountains, and 
assemble them at Fort Pitt, and from thence descend the river to Point 
Pleasant, at the mouth of the great Kenhawa, the place appointed for the 
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junction of the two armies, for the purpose 2 of ‘evading the Indian country, 





| and destroying as many of their villages as they could reach in the course 


of the season. 

« On the eleventh of September, the forces under Gen. Lewis, amounting 
to eleven hundred men, commenced their m: ‘cl from Camp Union to Point 
Pleasant, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles. The tract of country 
between these two points was, at that time, a trackless desert. Captain 
Matthew Arbuckle, the pilot, conducted the army by the nearest and best 
route to their destination. ‘The flour and ammunition were wholly trans- 
ported on pack-horses, as the route was impassable for wheel carriages. Af- 
ter a painful march of nineteen days, the army arrived, on the first of Octo- 
ber, at Point Pleasant, where an encampment was made. 

« Gen. Lewis was exceedingly disappointed at hearing no tidings of the 
Earl of Dunmore, who, according to previous arrangement, was to form a 
a junction with him at this place. He immediately dispatched some scouts 
to go by land in the direction of Fort Pitt, to obtain intelligence of the route 
which the Earl had taken, and then return with the utmost dispatch. On the 
ninth, three men who had formerly been Indian traders, arrived in the camp 
on express from the Earl, to inform Lewis that he had changed his plan of 
operations, and intended to march to the Indian towns by the way of Hock- 
hocking, and directing Gen. Lewis to commence his march immediately for 
the old Chilicothe town. 

*» Very early in the morning of the ninth, two young men set out from 
the camp to hunt up the river. Having gone about three miles, they fell 
upon a camp of the Indians, who were then in the act of preparing to march 
to attack the camp of Gen. Lewis. ‘The Indians fired upon them, and killed 
one of them; the other ran back to the camp with intelligence that the 
Indians, in great foree, would immediately give battle, 

“ Gen. Lewis instantly ordered out a detachment of the Bottetourt troops 
under Col, Fleming, and another of the Augusta troops under Col. Charles 
Lewis, remaining himself with the reserve for the defence of the camp. The 
detachment marched out in two lines, and met the Indians in the same order, 
about four hundred yards from the camp. ‘The battle commenced a little 
afier sunrise, by a heavy firing from the Indians. At the onset our troops 
gave back some distance, until met by a reinforcement, on the arrival of 
which, the Indians retreated a little way and formed a line behind logs and 
trees, reaching from the bank of the Ohio to that of the Kenhawa. By this 
manoeuvre, our army and camp were completely invested, being inclosed 
between the two rivers, with the Indian line of battle in front, so that no 
chance of retreat was left. An incessant fire was kept up on both sides, 
with but little change of position until sun-down, when the Indians retreated, 
and in the night recrossed the Ohio, and the next day commenced their 
march to their towns on the Scioto. 
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~~ Our Iess in this destructive battle, was seventy-five killed, and one 
hundred and torty wounded. Ameng the killed were Col. Charles Lewis, 
Colcnel Fields, Capts. Bedford, Murry, Ward, Wilson and M’Clenachan ; 
Lieuts. Allen, Goldsby and Dill:u, and several subaltern officers. 

« Colonel Lewis, a dist nguished and meritcrious officer, was mortally 
w unded by the first fire of the Indians, but walked into the camp and ex- 
pired in his own tent, 

« The nuu.ber cf Indians engaged in the battle of the Point, was never 
ascertained, nor yet the amount of their loss. On the morning after the 
engagement, twenty-one were found on the battle ground: twelve more 
were afterwards found in different places where they had been concealed. 
A grext number of their dead were said to have been thrown into the river 
during the engagement. Considering that the whole number of our men 
engaged in the conflict were riflemen, and from habit sharp shooters of 
the first order, it is presumeable that the loss on the side of the Indians 
was at lezst equal to ours. 

“The Indians, during the battle, were commanded by the Cornstalk 
warrior, the King of the Shawanese. This son of the forest, in his plans 
of attack and retreat, and in all his maneuvres throughout the engage- 
ment, displuyed the skill and bravery of the most consumate General. 
During the whole of the day, he was heard from our lines, vociferating 
with the voice of Stentor, ‘be strong, be strong.’ It is even said, that he 
killed one of his men with his own hand for cowardice. 

“The day after the battle, after burying the dead, entrenchments were 
threw up round the camp, and a competent guard was appointed for the 
care and protection of the sick and wounded. On the day following, Gen. 
Lewis commenced his march for the Shawnese towns, on the Scioto. 


This march was made through a tractless desert, and attended with almost 


insuperable difficulties and privations. 


“Inthe meantime, Earl of Dunmore, having collected a force and 
provided boats at Fort Pitt, descended that river to Wheeling, where the 
army halted for a few days, and then proceeded down the river in about 
one hundred canoes, a few keel boats, and perouges, to the mouth, of 
Hockhocking, and froin thence over land, until the army had got within 
cirht miles of the Shawanee tuwn, Chiliccthe, on the Scioto. Here the 
arny halted and made a breast work of fallen trees, and entr2nchments of 
such extent as include about twelve acres of ground, withan enclosure in 
the centre containing about one acre, surrounded by entrenchments. 


This was the citadel which contained the markees of the Ear] and his’ 


superior officers. 

“ Before the army had reached that place, the Indian chiefs had sént 
several messages to the Earl, asking peace. With this request he soon 
determined to comply, and therefore sentan express toGen, Lewis, with 


| 4n order for his immediate retreat. This order Gen. Lewis disregarded 


and continued his march until his Lordship in person visited his camp, 
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was formally introduced to his officers, and gave the order in person. 
The army of Gen Lewis then commenced their retreat. 





“It was with the greatest reluctance and chagrin, that the troops of | 


Gen. Lewis returned from the enterprise in which they were engaged. 
The massacre of their relatives and friends at the Big Levels and Muddy 
Creek, and above all, their recent loss at the battle of the Point had in- 


spired these big knives, as the Indians called the Virginians, with an in- | 
veterate thirst for revenge, the gratification of which, they supposed was | 
shortly to take place, in the total destruction of the Indians, and their | 
towns along the Scictoand Sandusky river. The order of Dunmore was | 


obeyed ; but with every expression of regret and disappointment. 

“ The Earl and his officers having returned to his camp, a treaty with 
the Indians was opened the following day. 

“In this treaty, every precaution was used on the part of our people, 
to prevent the Indians from ending a treaty in the tragedy of a massacre. 


Only eighteen Indians, with their chiefs, were permitted to pass the outer | 


gate of their fortified encampment, after having deposited their arms with 
the guard at the gate, 


“The treaty was opened by Cornstalk, the war chief of the Shawanese, | 
in a lengthy speech, in which he boldly charged the white men with | 
having been the authors of the commencement of the war, in the mas- | 


sacres of the Indians at Captina and Yellow Creek. ‘I'his speech he deliv- 


ered in so loud a tone of voice, that he was heard all overthe camp. ‘The | 


terms of the treaty were soon settled, and the prisoners delivered up. 
“Logan, the Cayuga chief, assented to the treaty, but still indignant at 
the murder of his family, refused to attend with the other chiefs at the 
camp of Dunmore, According to the Indian mode in such cases, he sent 
his speech in a belt of wampum by an interpreter, to be read at the 
treaty.* 
“Thus ended, atthe treaty of Camp Charlotte, in the month of Novem- 


ber, 1774, the disastrous war of Dunmore. [t began in the wanton and | 


unprovoked murder of the Indians at Captina and Yellow Creek, and 
ended with an awful sacrifice of life and property to the demonof revenge. 
On our part we obtained, at the treaty, a cessation of hostilities and a sur- 
render of prisoners, and nothing more.t . 

« The plan of operations adopted by the Indians, in the war of Dunmore, 


shows very clearly, that their chiefs were by no means deficient in the | 
fore sight and skill necessary for making the most prudent military ar- | 
Fangements for obtaining success and victory, in the mode of warfare. At | 


an early period they obtained intelligence of the plan of the campaign 
against them, concerted between the Earl of Dunmore and Gen. Lewis. 


With a view, therefore, to attack the forces of these commanders, separ | 





* We omit the speech here, intending to devote considerable space, in our next number 
toa notice of it—Enrron. 
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ately,they speedily collected their warriors,and by forced marches reached 
the Point before the expected arrival of the troops under Dunmore. Such 
was the privacy with which they conducted their march to Point Pleas« 
ant, that Gen. Lewis knew nothing of the approach of the Indian army, 
until a few minutes before the commencement of the battle, and it is very 
probable, that if Cornstalk, the Indian cemmander, had had a little larger 
force at the battle of the Point, the whole army of Gen. Lewis would have 
been cut off, as the wary savages had left no chance of retreat. Had the 
army of Lewis been defeated, the army of Dunmore, consisting of but lit- 
tle more than one thousand men, would have shared the fate of those 
armies, which at different periods have suffered defeats, in consequence 
of venturing too far into the Indian country, in numbers too small, and 
with munitions of war inadequate to sustain a contest with the united forces 
of a number of Indian nations, 

‘It was the general belief among the officers of our army at that time, 
that the Earl of Dunmore, while at Wheeling, received advice from his 
Government of the probability of the approaching war between England 
and the Colonies, and that afterwards, all his measures with regard to the 
Indians had for their ultimate object an alliance with those ferocious war- 
riors, for aid of the mother country in their contest with us. This suppo- 
sition accounts for his not forming a junction with the army of Lewis at 
| Point Pleasant. This deviation from the orginal plan of the campaign, 
| jeopardized the army of Lewis, and well nigh occasioned its total destruc- 
| tion. The conduct of the Ear! at the treaty shows a good understanding 
| between him and the Indian chiefs. He did not suffer the army of Lewis 
to form a junction with his own, but sent them back before the treaty was 
concluded, thus risking the safety of his own forces, for at the time of the 
treaty the Indian warriors were about his camp, in force sufficient to have 
intercepted his retreat, and destroyed his whole army.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTE A: 


| BY THE EDITOR OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

| The mere stealing of a few horses would seem to be a very inadequate 
cause uf alarm; and we would rather incline to look for some more for- 
midable source of apprehension. Such we find in the testimony of Joseph 
Tomlinson. He say he was living near Yellow Creek from 1769 until 
the massacre at that place, and states that two men were killed and one 
wounded, on board of a canoe of William Butler, near the mouth of Little 
Beaver Creek, a few days before the outrage at Yellow Creek There 
Were in fact several causes operating at that time (1774), all calculated 
to excite apprehension along the frontier. The difficulties between the 
mother country and the Colonies were growing more complicated and 
angry. The dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania was in a very 
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Clarke, and many other persons, whose testimony we had before seen, 
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critical condition. The jealousy between the Indian traders of the two 
Colonies was very strong, so strong indeed that Dunmore, in his speech 
at the Conference at this place, alledged that the Indians had plundered 
Virginia traders, and delivered their horses, guns and clothing to Spear 
and Callenden, Pennsylvania traders. Dunmore and Conno!ly were both 
rash men, devoted to the interests of Great Britain, and suspected of de- 
siring war with the Indians, as well as between the two States. Under 
such circumstances, it seems not at ali strange that an Indian war should 
-have occurred. 
NOTE B. 





We have lately been favored with a copy of a very curious little book, 
entitled, “A Biographical Sketch of Captain Michsel Cresap,” by John J. 
Jacob. printed at Cumberland, in Maryland. It is intended as a defence 
of his character against the charge contained in the celebrated speech at- 
‘tributed to Logan, and in Jefferson’s Notes. It also notices this affair, 
which Dcddridge places at Captina, but which really occurred at Grave 
Creek. As to the first charge, the horrible massacre at Yellow Creek, 
there is not the slightest evidence to sustain it. Colunel Gibson, Geo. B. 


-acquit Cresap of any connection with that ovtrge. Mr. Jacobs however, | 
brings forward the testimony of other witnesses, viz: General John Minor, | 


‘Dr... Wheeler, and especially Benjamin ‘I'cmlinscn, who was at Yellow | 


Creek at the time of the massacre, all of whom disprove Cresap’s connec- 
tion with that aitrocious affair. As to the murder at Grave Creek, Mr. 
Jacobs alledges that it occurred after Connolly had written a circular,warn- 
ing the people that there was danger from the Indians, after the murder 
of. two white men at Little Beaver, and after the massacre at Yellow Creek. 
He also states that in June, 1775, when Congress required Maryland to 
raise two companies of riflemen to proceed to Boston, Michael Cresap was 
the first Captain appointed, and soon after marched with one hundred and | 
thirty men. He arrived at Boston, was soon after taken sick, started fér | 
home, but died at New York on the 5th of October, 1775, ag?d thirty- 

three years. It is undoubtedly true that such circular was written by | 
Connolly. Devereux Smith, in a letter to Dr. Smith, mentions such a | 
letter, and states that Cresap had given the receipt of it as one of the | 
“causes of his attack, He also states that Cresap gave the killing of the | 
fndians at Little Beaver Creek, as an other reason, and as Smith was a | 
contemporaneous witness, without interest in the matter, his statement is || 
‘entitled to belief. But the massacre at Yellow Creek, we think, from 


| 


the weight of evidence, followed, not proceeded, the operations of Cresap | 








thet i ig great difficulty in reconciling the different statements in rela- 
tion to the use of Cresap’s name, in the speeches usually attributed to 


Logais. 
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Col. Giis n, who bore the speech from Logan to Dunin re. makes the 
folluwing statement under oath, that after Logan had del vered to him the 
speech. “he,” the deponent (Gibsen), “tcld Logan that it was not Col. 
Cresap who had murdered his relaticns. and that although his sen, Cart. 
Michael Cresap was with the party who killed a Shawnese Chief and | 
other Indians, yet he was not present when his (Logan’s) relations were 
killed at Baker’s, near the mouth of Yellow Creek.” But he (Gibson) 
does not say whether Logan then ordered the name of Cresap to be 
striken out. Joseph Tomlinson, however who was present when tne speech 
was delivered to Dunmore. states that he heard it read three times first by 
Gibson, and twice by Dunmore, and that the name of Cresap was not 
mentioned in it. 

Now the questions arise: Did Logan strike cut the name of Cresap 
when Gibson told him that the charge against him was false? Or did 
Gibson, knowing the charge to be false, yet consent to carry it to Dun- 
mre with that charge?” He had the best means of knowing the false- | 
hood of the charge, and t» have aided in giving it currency, would have 
been an act of baseness. -Tonlinson's statement, however, must exonerate 
Gibsen from all suspicion of such conduct. The name was not in the 
speech, when it came to Dunmore’s hand. 

How then did the name afterwards get into the speech again? 

Jacobs, in his notice of Cresap, argues that Dunmore had restored the 
name, or, as it may rot have been very effectually erased, and some per- 
son copy nz muy hive chosen tointroduce it. Dunmore wis a desperate 
man. He was willing to go very far toaid his country. He was accused 
by men of high standing, such as Theodorick Bland, of exciting the In- 
dians against the frontier ; of regretting Lewis’s success at Point Pleasant; 
and of hoping fora long and bloody Indian war. His coadjutor, Connolly 
was equally desperate, and very hostile to Cresap, who was a whig. So 
that there was an inducement for Dunmore to introduce the name of 
Cresap. It was carrying out the very game of which he wasaccused. It 
was calculated to excit the Indians against those who were favorable to 
the Americgn cause. It would also gratify the ill feeling of Connolly to 
C resap, 

But whether the name was re-introduced by mistake or design, there is 
no doubt that Cresap was innocent of any participation in the brutal out- 
rage at Yellow Creek. 


In the next number of the Olden Time, we will publish the celebrated 
speech, the testimony of Gibson, Tomlinson, and others, the letters of 
Luther Martin, denying the charge, some letters from Thomas Jef- 
| ferson to Colonel Gibson, and several other matters which probably 
— more upon the subject than has ever been collected tozether be- 
ore, 
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NOTE C. 








| _ It is perhaps saying too much to assert that the affair at Captina and the | 
horrible massacre at Yellow Creek were the sole causes of the war. of | 
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1774.” Upon looking back to the speech of Lord Dunmore, at the con- 
ference held here in September, 1774 it wil] be seen that many whites 
had been killed by the Indians, from 1763 down to the death of two of 
Butler’s men, at Little Beaver, before either of the affairs at Captina or 
Yellow Creek. Ill blood had been brewing for ten years between the 
white and red men, and the occurence at Yellow Creek, attrocious as it 
was, only precipitated a war which was inevitable. 


NOTE D. 


The terins of this treaty have never, to our knowledge, been published. 
Jacobs, in his life of Cresap, says “he never saw it.” Butler, in his His- 
tory of Kentucky, says, “no treaty with the North Western Indians, pre- 
vious to that of Lord Dunmore, exists on the Colonial records, if even that 
has been preserved. 

Burke (not very good authority), in his History of Virginia, says that 
“peace was granted to the Indians on condition that all their lands on the 
east of the Ohio were surrendered, prisoners released from captivity, and 
hostages given.” We learn from the proceedings of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, that Lord Dunmore promised to meet the Indians in the 
Spring of 1775, at Pittsburgh, to conclude a peace and restore the hostages, 
This he neglected to do, and the Indians, especially the Delawares, were 
greatly dissatisfied, and regretted that they had not united with Shawa- 
nese in the late war. 
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NEMACOLIN. 


The following paragraphs from Mr. Jacobs’ work about ThomasCresap, 
(commonly called by the Indians the Big Spoon, frém, his great hospitali- 
ty,) the founder of the family, will probably interest some of our 
readers. We never thought, until we saw Mr. Jacobs’ book, that we 
should gofover the Mountains, and will do our part now to preserve 
the memory of it. 











“ He now commenced Indian trader, and borrowed from Mr. Dulany 
£500, to aid him in his business, and having provided a large quantity of 
skins and furs, he shipped them for England, but fortune still frowned, the 
ship was taken by the French with all his skins and furs, and once more 
he was compelled to begin the world anew. In this dilemma, he sent for 
Mr. Dulany stated his loss, and offered him his land, about 1400 acres, for 
the debt. Mr. Dulany acceded to the proposal, and Col. Cresap made an- 
other remove to the place now called Old Town, but by himself called Skip- 
ton, after the place of his nativity ; this place is a few miles above the 
junction of the north and south branches of the Potomac, on the north fork, 
and at length became the place of his permanent residence, and here he ac- 
quired an immense landed estate, on both sides of the river i, e. in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and it was, perhaps, about this time, or soon after that 
having renewed his acquaintance with the Washington family, he entered, 
co-jontly, into an association with two or three gentlemen of that name, of 
| whom I think the General was one, Col. George Mason, and many other 
gentlemen in England and America, and formed what was called the Ohio 
Company. 


“ This company made the first English settlement at Pittsburgh before 
Braddock’s war, and it was through their means and efforts that the first 
path was traced through that vast chain of mountains, called the Allegheny. 
Colonel Cresap, as one of that company. and an active agent thereof in this 
section of the country employed an honest and friendly Indian to lay out 
and mark a road from Cumberland to Pittsburgh. The Indian’s name was 
Nemacolin, and he did his work so well that Gen. Braddock, with his 
army, pursued the same path, which thenceforward took the name of 
Braddock’s road, and does not, at this day, materially differ from the pre- 
sent great National Road. 


“And there can be no doubt that the exertions and influence of this 
company had a strong tendency to accelerate the exploring and settling 
of the western country. They were in fact, and might truly be said to 
be the corps of poineers, that opened the way to that immense flood of 
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poptlaticn we now see s reading like a mighty torrent, almost to the 
Pacific Ocean, and it may not, perhaps, be amiss at this place, to state 





a circumstance perfectly in my memoty, demcnstrative cf that energetic | 
and enterprising spirit always so consnicu us in the character of Col. Cre- | 


sap. ‘The circumstance 1 allude to isa plan conceived and digested by the 
old gentleman, when I believe upwards of 90 years old. It was to ex- 
plore and examine the ccuntry quite to the western ocean, and it appeared 
so rational and practicable that if he had been thirty years younger, ‘its 
probable he would himself have tested its practicability.” 





MARBURY STREET. 

We have long been puzzled to know why the street which runs right 
by our dwelling to the Allegheny river, was called Marbury street. We 
have often made inquiries of old residents, but never until within a short 
time got any information. Judge Wilkins, a few days ago, informed us 
that an application had been made to him to prepare the papers to procure 
from Government some arrears of pay or pension due to an old soldier. 

Upon examing the necessary documents, he discovered that the soldier 
had belonged to the company of a Captain Marbury, and that he was dis- 
charged from the service at Fort Pitt, in June, 1784. 

So that Captain Marbury was here in June, 1784, while Vickroy was 
laying out the town of Pittsburgh. Marbury street was laid out partly 
along the glacis and partly in the ditch of the Fort, and close by the main 
entrance into it. Now we can readily imagine that friendship may 
have existed: between Vickroy and Capt. Marbury, and that the former 
was willing to compliment the latter by naming the street after him. Or 
even without undertaking to explain exactly how it happened, we may 
readily conclude from the facts of Capt. Marbury being in the Fort, and 
Marbury street just outside of it, that the one was called after the other, 

We have often heard Vickory talk about playing ball against what he 
called the wall of the Fort, meaning what military men call the revetment. 
This ball playing may perhaps have taken place in that very part of the 
ditch where Marbury street was laid, and Vickroy being engaged in both 
the sport and the survey, and Captain Marbury perhaps in the former, the 
supposed compliment would very naturally follow. 

Our mind, at least, is satisfied as to the name of the only street in Pitts- 
burgh whose origin we were ignorant of. 
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